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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 

may have been changed 


Misleading 


Rex Dunn’s article, ‘Lessons of 
Corbynism’s defeat’, is overtheorised 
and radically misleading (January 23). 

To begin at the end, comrade Dunn 
supports Andrew Northall’s view that 
it is necessary to choose between 
fighting for the Labour Party to be 
turned into a united front, on the one 
hand, and fighting for a Communist 
Party, on the other. Comrade Northall 
is, of course, a supporter of the 
Morning Star’s Communist Party of 
Britain, and hence of this group’s view 
that the Labour bureaucracy should 
be left undisturbed in their control 
of the trade unions and the Labour 
Party - the communists uniting with 
the bureaucracy in “united front” 
(actually people’s front) politics, while 
pursuing “building a Communist 
Party” externally. This policy is, in 
fact, shared by the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales and the Socialist 
Workers Party. 

‘Turning outwards’ in __ this 
conception produces not a Communist 
Party, but a multiplication of sects. 
The reason why it does so is that 
the policy proposed is precisely to 
attempt to engage directly in dialogue 
with broad masses in competition 
with the Labour Party, the trade 


union bureaucracy, the Morning 
Star, Socialist Worker and all the 
rest. Since the working class’s major 
organisations - the trade unions and 
the Labour Party - remain dominated 
by the loyalist bureaucracy, the terms 
of discourse in the dialogue with the 
masses remain dominated by the ideas 
of the loyalist bureaucracy. 

All that can differentiate the 
several groups - CPB, SWP, SPEW, 
etc, etc, etc - is different tactics. Thus 
comrade Dunn’s proposal to “reach 
out to key sections of the working 
class: eg, tech workers ... on this basis 
revolutionaries could then raise the 
transitional demand for a Green New 
Deal ...” This is on a par with SPEW’s 
attempt to breathe life into the 
National Shop Stewards Network, the 
SWP’s Stand Up To Racism and so on. 
The result of the centrality of tactics, 
as opposed to programme, 1s that 
bureaucratic centralism is inevitable - 
and the result is competing sects and 
dumbing down the ranks, contrary to 
comrade Dunn’s aims. 

The CPGB has set out to try to do 
something different: that is, to try to 
engage with the actual left where it is, 
and fight for an alternative approach 
to the line of competing sects: a party 
based on a _ political programme. 
Where a large part of the actual left is, 
at the moment, is in the Labour Party. 

Secondly, the present situation 
is that the capitalist class through 
its state and its media is fighting a 
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fierce class battle to get back full 
control of the Labour Party, having 
accidentally partially lost control 
in 2015, and/or to destroy the party 
as a mass force (as has happened 
in Scotland, in France ...). Any 
‘revolutionary’ who thinks that the 
outcome of this battle is immaterial 
to their politics is under as much of 
an illusion as those who imagined that 
the outcome of the 1984-85 miners’ 
strike was immaterial to the future 
course of the class struggle. The idea 
that revolutionaries should stand 
on one side in relation to this class 
battle, because the Labour Party is 
chauvinist and parliamentarist, makes 
as little sense as the argument that 
leftists should stand aside in 1984-85, 
because the miners’ leadership was 
chauvinist (and so on). 

Moving a step back from this, 
comrade Dunn offers two columns 
of ‘theoretical’ explanation of 
Labour’s electoral defeat in terms of 
a combination of the idea of capitalist 
decline, with Istvan Mészaros on 
alienation, Karl Marx on commodity 
fetishism, Theodor Adorno’s ‘culture 
industry’ and Guy Debord’s ‘society 
of the spectacle’. The articulation 
of this argument is_ extremely 
feeble. Mészaros’s Marxs theory 
of alienation and Marx’s Capital 
Vol 1 were concerned not with the 
decline of capitalism, but with the 
general features of capitalism as such 
(alienation, commodity fetishism). 
Adorno and Debord thought they 
were concerned with the decline of 
capitalism, but were in fact merely 
seeing the introduction into Europe 
of the “pristine culture of capitalism” 
(Ellen Meiksins Wood) from the 
consumerist and advertising-funded, 
media-spun societies of 18th century 
England and the 19th century USA. 
People have been “willing to vote on 
the basis of personalities rather than 
programme” since John Wilkes in 
1760s London and Andrew Jackson in 
the 1820s-30s USA, if not before. 

From these illusions we move to 
the role of the “subjective factor” - 
the betrayals of social democracy “in 
the run-up to 1914” (unexplained, as 
opposed to betrayal in August 1914) 
laying the basis for the Russian 
civil war and hence Stalinism; but 
spontaneism is to be rejected, on the 
basis of Lenin in What is to be done? 
(in the passage quoted, following 
Karl Kautsky’s polemic against the 
German trade union bureaucrats’ 
attempt to censor the Neue Zeit, 
because it was produced by ‘middle 
class intellectuals’). None of this 
really has any explanatory value in 
relation to the election outcome. 

Comrade Dunn’s central error of 
analysis 1s his belief that Labour’s 
2019 manifesto proposed a realistic 
alternative to the Tories’ Brexiteering 
- “a set of rational proposals” - 
and that the Corbyn leadership 
failed to effectively promote this 
alternative because it was “shackled 
by a chauvinist ideology [meaning 
left Brexiteering], as well as being 
congenitally incapable of breaking 
with parliamentarism”’. 

In the first place, the Corbyn 
leadership’s proposals were radically 
unrealistic. The UK is a declining 
imperialist power, now in a situation 
analogous to 18th century Venice 
or Genoa: it has a massive deficit in 
material balance of trade, especially in 
food production, and lives primarily 
off the income from international 
financial (plus legal and consultancy) 
services and tourism. 

‘Industrial’ capital - or, for that 
matter “the ruling class or the more 
grounded sections of it, as reflected 
in the FT’, as comrade Dunn puts it 
- now actually means a combination 
of foreign firms: eg, BMW, Honda, 
Nissan ... To pick up just a few recent 


headlines, British Steel - currently in 
receivership - is to be bought either 
by the Chinese company, Jingye, or 
the Turkish firm, Cengiz (BBC News 
January 26); German firm Siemens 
and the French Alstom have an 
effective duopoly ofrailway signalling 
equipment (The Times January 28); 
Canadian firm Bombardier is selling 
its UK rail interests to Alstom (The 
Times January 22); the train-operating 
companies are mostly owned by 
European railway companies; even 
small niche producers such as Morgan 
and McLaren motors have foreign 
owners (Italian Investindustrial and 
the king of Bahrain, Hamad bin 
Isa bin Salman Al Khalifa); BP is 
selling off its North Sea oil assets to 
a smaller operator; and so on. Neither 
group can possibly have political 
weight comparable to City financial 
operators, or even the ‘magic circle’ 
law firms or ‘big four’ accountants. 
The division within the British 
capitalist class about Brexit was 
about access to the EU for financial 
and other services - aS opposed to 
the (reasonable enough) objections 
of the German, Japanese and US car 
manufacturers, etc, who are only 
here for the anti-union laws, together 
with access to the single market, but 
because they aren’t British couldn’t 
intervene politically. 

In this situation, British capital 
doesn’t have real choices. The British 
state has elected to continue the 
policy it began in summer 1940 of 
handing over world leadership to the 
USA and (since the disaster of Suez in 
1956) US loyalism. This US loyalism 
took it into the European Economic 
Community in 1972 - and has now 
taken it out, as the US has moved 
away from the post-war international 
architecture towards promoting 
nationalism and protectionism. 

The consequence 1s that no amount 
of ‘British national’ reform can get 
out of the underlying dynamics. The 
working class could act on a European 
continental scale (not identical to 
that of the European Union) to 
seize the actual physical means of 
production and communication, 
move large-scale industry and so on 
into central planning, and thereby 
take the continent out of the regime 
of capitalist control. But a Corbyn 
government in Britain - always very 
unlikely, as we have pointed out - 
would have produced merely a flight 
of capital, a run on the pound, etc, and 
either some sort of coup or a political 
collapse a /a Syriza in Greece. 

I have no illusions either that the 
Labour left will move towards a 
politics of radical opposition, or that 
Johnson and co will actually deliver 
‘rebalancing the economy’ towards 
the north. 

I made the point in my article, “The 
great moving right show’ (January 9), 
that the polls make it perfectly clear 
that Labour taking a clear ‘remain’ 
position would have produced the 
result which actually happened - and, 
conversely, Labour taking a clear 
‘leave’ position would have meant 
perhaps holding some of the northern 
and Midlands seats which were lost, 
but, on the other hand, losing a lot of 
urban seats which they held in this 
election. 

The problem is not lack of 
class-consciousness on the part of 
workers who voted ‘leave’ - or, 
rather, there is just as much lack of 
class-consciousness in supporting 
‘remain’ under the illusion that the 
EU is some sort of bastion of social 
democracy. Voting ‘leave’ was an act 
of class defiance against the London 
‘establishment’ - a mistaken one, but 
nonetheless a real one. Yes, a mistake, 
but it was neither stupidity nor 
‘false consciousness’ for some older 
northern and Midlands working class 


voters to imagine that the best course 
of action was to “get Brexit done”. 
Mike Macnair 

Oxford 


Labour split? 


In dark times such as these, it 1s 
sometimes a good idea to go back 
to similar periods in history to get a 
sense of perspective. 

As an avid fan of the writings of 
US socialist and writer Jack London 
(Call of the wild, White fang and The 
iron heel), I believe there is much we 
can learn from his life. He used his 
fame and wealth as a popular writer 
of novels to help socialist causes. 
Unfortunately, in 1916 he succumbed 
to despair and committed suicide. He 
was therefore not alive to witness the 
February and October revolutions in 
Russia in 1917. However, in January 
1917, Lenin had despaired and 
famously told his fellow Bolsheviks 
that he wouldn’t see socialism in his 
lifetime, yet within nine months the 
Bolsheviks were in power. 

In the BBC news channel’s review 
of 2019, Ian Hislop, the editor of 
Private Eye, was interviewed. He 
mentioned a recent conversation with 
his mum, who had said, “Things have 
never been so bad”’. Ian replied: “Look, 
you were alive in 1939 - that was a 
really bad time to be growing up.” In 
the late 1950s, Tory prime minister 
Harold ‘Supermac’ Macmillan often 
used the phrase, “Events, dear boy, 
events”. 

As Labour leadership contender 
Lisa Nandy recently quite rightly 
pointed out, “Labour needs to change, 
or it will die.” She obviously has her 
eye on what has happened to Pasok 
in Greece and the Socialist Party in 
France. Whilst I hope Lisa becomes 
Labour leader - Rebecca Long 
Bailey’s campaign is faltering and 
Sir Keir Starmer is part of the Blairite 
London elite - I cannot see her being 
able to turn around Labour’s fortunes 
in the small to middle-sized towns of 
the north and the west Midlands. As 
the Financial Times recently pointed 
out, just as Trump represents blue- 
collar workers in the so-called ‘rust 
belt’ in the US, Boris Johnson’s Tory 
Party is now the party of the blue- 
collar working class of the so-called 
former ‘red wall’ in Britain. 

As the title song to the James Bond 
film Spectre goes, “The writing’s on 
the wall” - and has been for some time 
now. This is clearly shown in North 
East Cambridgeshire constituency - 
more commonly known as Fenland - 
where the Tories control all four town 
councils, in addition to Fenland district 
council, and all 11 Fenland seats on 
Cambridgeshire county council. Of 
the 39 seats on Fenland council, the 
Tories have 26, independents 11, Lib 
Dems and Greens one each. Labour 
has no seats in Fenland on the parish, 
town, district and county councils. 
The fastest growing party here is 
now the Green Party, which has, in 
addition to its district council seat, 
two on the town council and one on 
the parish council. 

The CPGB Provisional Central 
Committee seems to currently set a 
lot in store by its call to work within 
the Labour Party. If the PCC seems to 
think that activity in the workplaces 
and on the streets is wasted, as pointed 
out by Jim Cook (Letters, January 
24), then I suggest it must make a turn 
towards replacing not just Blairite 
MPs, but Blairite councillors as well. 
However, although I think the PCC 
is wasting its time with the Labour 
Party, I wish it luck. 

The best thing the PCC can do is to 
prepare for a split, like the breakaway 
Independent Labour Party in 1931. 
This could then link up with Chris 
Williamson’s proposed new party 
of currently expelled and excluded 
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Labour members. If Starmer becomes 
Labour Party leader, this split will be 
a distinct possibility. 

John Smithee 

Cambridgeshire 


Dictatorship 


Tony Clark doesn’t like dictatorships 
and believes that Marx failed to 
understand their Roman _ origins 
(Letters January 23). For a start, I 
would suggest that Marx, as a classics 
scholar, was well aware of where the 
word came from. 

Tony appears worried that a 
dictatorship of the working class 
might involve the ending of both 
democracy and the law. To quote: 
“The two characteristics of a 
dictatorship are that it not only 
dispenses with democracy, but it is 
also above the law.” Apparently Lenin 
got it wrong as well, but Lenin also 
asked, ‘who, whom?’ - possibly not in 
this context, but it’s apposite anyway. 
It’s a question of who makes the laws, 
who rules in a democracy, which class 
has the dictatorship, and which class 
gets dumped on. 

A small example: Corbyn 
suggested, to great consternation in 
some quarters, that Grenfell survivors 
might move into some of the empty 
houses and apartments in Kensington 
and Chelsea. With a dictatorship of 
the working class I would suggest that 
the housing crisis could be resolved 
in double quick time by opening the 
empty houses and apartments in this 
borough and some of those around it 
to those that need housing. 

A Labour government attempting 
this (4n our dreams) would quickly 
find people (or rather their lawyers) 
saying, ‘That’s mine!’, ‘Get out!’ 
and legal argument would go on for 
several years, as homeless numbers 
grew and people decided not to bother 
voting Labour again. 

Similar would be the resistance 
to nationalising the railways, energy, 
water and so on. The law would come 
down - accompanied by German 
lawyers, French lawyers, Italian 
lawyers ... plus the IMF, World Bank, 
the USA, the police, the military: te, 
the dictatorship of the ruling class. 

Some other examples: it 1s now 
legal for corporations to pump as much 
money as they like into US elections 
and for states to discriminate against 
black people, Latinos, students, poor 
people, etc. This comes down from 
on high - the supreme court - and US 
democracy will keep it there until a 
lucky coincidence of dead judges and 
fair elections. 

In our own _ backyard _ there 
is universal credit, the ‘hostile 
environment’, the bedroom _ tax. 
It would take several sessions of 
parliament to follow our legal and 
democratic pathways and make a start 
on getting rid of these. The ruling 
class has plenty of practice at using 
the law for their own devices. Giant 
corporations kill and injure people and 
use the courts: wait long enough and 
people lose the will and the money to 
fight, and either die or take what little 
is on offer. Oh, and the corporations 
don’t like paying taxes either. 

The question here is: Whose law? 
Whose democracy? These things are 
not sent down to us by god - like 
rain or sunshine (allegedly). They 
are human constructions, built and 
developed over millennia to keep us 
peasants down. 

A dictatorship of the working class 
will be an urgent and international 
task brought about by crisis. We 
don’t know which crisis - hopefully 
not World War JI or terminal 
environmental destruction. It may, 
for all we know, grow from the 
self-immolation of a street vendor 
somewhere; but battle will commence 
and nobody - working or ruling class 
- will be waiting for the next election. 

“Time is of the essence’, as Rex 
Dunn says in the same issue of the 
paper and so, he believes: “Thus 


Andrew Northall is right when he says 
that “the Weekly Worker group” has to 
choose between its aim to “transform 
[the Labour Party] into a united front 

. with a Marxist leadership” and 
“the need to build a united, mass 
Communist Party. Clearly we must 
focus on the latter, before it is too 
late”’. 

Well, where are we to find the 
masses for this Communist Party? 
“In the streets” has been suggested, 
along with “the trades unions” so 
one by one we can recruit members 
to whichever little group we want. 
There exists a sadly inadequate 
organisation with over half a million 
members and which recently acquired 
over 10 million votes. Leave them 
to it? We need to intervene where 
people are; that is with all of the 
above plus. How we do it? We have 
to work for that one. 

I think we probably agree on the 
need to change the world, but we 
also have to recognise some of the 
obstacles, such as ruling class law and 
democracy, and some potential allies. 
Jim Cook 
Reading 


No union support 


I am a member of the GMB union, but 
the treatment they have subjected me 
to is an utter disgrace and an affront 
to the founding principles of the trade 
union movement. Since 2014 I have 
been unable to work, initially through 
injury - I have had three operations 
and am facing further of the same, 

As the injury occurred at work, I 
initiated an industrial injury claim, 
but, instead of supporting me, the 
union accused me of fraud! At a 
meeting with the union lawyer 
in January 2015, he produced a 
document containing such claims, 
but refused to give me a copy. When I 
explained I had had surgery and sent 
my employer all the relevant details, 
he couldn’t change the subject quickly 
enough. 

I successfully initiated a claim 
against my employer for constructive 
dismissal through the Advisory, 
Conciliation and Arbitration Service 
(Acas), but rather than supporting 
me as a union member, the GMB and 
their law firm pulled out all the stops 
to support the employer. The legal 
ombudsman has upheld my complaint 
of poor service. 

Rather than investigating my 
complaint, union officials attempted 
to intimidate and silence me - they 
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ith just two days to go 

before the end of our first 
fighting fund of 2020, we are 
tantalisingly close to reaching 
that £2,000 target. Thanks to the 
£220 received over the last week, 
our total for January stands at 
£1,979. In other words, another 
£21 needed, comrades, by 
January 31. 

As usual, the largest part of 
what we got this week came in 
the shape of standing orders. 
Thank you, DG (£60), JT (£50), 
SS and GT (£15 each), PM and 
AR (£10). Talking of AR, as 
usual we received his regular 
£5 PayPal donation, to go with 
his standing order, while MD 
(£15) also clicked on that PayPal 
button. Finally RC added £40 to 
her subscription cheque, to leave 
us within touching distance of our 
target. 

But, of course, that doesn’t 


actually reported me to the police. At 
the same time they refused to subject 
me to any disciplinary measures at 
all, thus avoiding an official union 
hearing, where my treatment and their 
conduct would be recorded and be 
open to scrutiny. 

Since I have counter-complained, 
the police have dropped _ their 
investigation and are claiming this to 
be acivil matter, but the fact is this was 
never a police matter in the first place 
and should have been handled by the 
union at branch level. GMB general 
secretary Tim Roache is well aware of 
this, but he is refusing to investigate 
- strange conduct, when you consider 
that he is always making statements 
concerning ‘fighting injustice’ and 
‘supporting his members’. 

I am asking for a fair and unbiased 
investigation into my complaint 
and for general secretary Roache to 
practise what he preaches. I sincerely 
hope that you will support me in this. 
Carl Bromfield 
Stoke on Trent 


Don’t despair 


As we enter the 2020s, remember the 
dialectic. Society may be unjust, but it’s 
not static. All over the place there are 
contradictions, opposing forces, clashes 
of logic, many of which get more 
obvious by the year. Such as global 
warming, where the way we live - the 
economic system - threatens the very 
quality of the planet we live on. 

Then there’s the demand for 
equality (anti-sexism, anti-racism), 
while we are still subject to a ‘star’ 
system, a class system, of ‘unequal 
pay’, not to mention claims of 
democracy made amongst assertions 
of power and a privilege that holds 
itself even above the law. 

Of course, there’s no guarantee 
that the process will go smoothly and 
in one direction - the 20th century 
is proof of that - but the very least 
we need is a party, a movement, 
a network, and each and every 
committed individual pointing out: 
(1) those contradictions and the pain 
they involve; and (2) that most of 
the solutions proposed are meagre 
sectional reforms, which don’t get 
the job done. Things are complicated 
- proof that there’s a lot to confront - 
but most of this is mainly down to our 
lack of equality and freedom; and this 
is likely to be at least sensed by more 
and more people. 

Mike Belbin 
email 








cover what I mentioned last 
week - the small matter of that 
£127 shortfall for 2019, which 
I was hoping would have come 
our way by now. But we can still 
do it. You’ve got until the end of 
Brexit Day (!) to help us reach 
that combined total of £148. 

So you need to hurry. Please 
make your last-minute donations 
by PayPal or, better still, by bank 
transfer - that way, there are 
no fees deducted. Our account 
number is 00744310 (sort code 
30-99-64). I would really love to 
end the first fighting fund of the 
year on a very bright note. Will 
you help me out? @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


London Communist Forum INGULOIN 


Sunday February 2, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of Abram Leon’s The Jewish question - a Marxist 
interpretation. This meeting: Chapter 3A, ‘Royalty and the Jews’. 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Donald Trump’s ‘Deal of the century’ 

Sunday February 9, 5pm: Public meeting, Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays 
Inn Road, London WC1. Speakers: Moshé Machover and Yassamine 
Mather. 

Organised by Hands Off the People of Iran: hopoi.org. 


Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday February 4, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and biological 
anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 
Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. This meeting: “The 
emergence of language in our species’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
radicalanthropologygroup.org. 


Building the Labour Left Alliance 

Pre-conference meetings organised by the LLA: 
labourleft.org/Ila-launch-conference. 

Leicestershire LLA supporters: Saturday February 1, 2pm. 
Leicester Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate, Leicester LE1. 
Merseyside Labour Left Alliance: Monday February 3, 7pm. 
Quaker Meeting House, School Lane Liverpool L1. 

Croydon: Monday February 3, 7.30pm. 

Mandela Room, Ruskin House, 23 Coombe Rd, Croydon CRO. 
Birmingham and West Midlands: Friday February 7, 6.30pm. 

Ist floor meeting room, The Wellington, 37 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham B2. 
Rotherham Left Momentum: Tuesday February 11, 7pm. 

Bridge Inn, 1 Greasbrough Road, Rotherham S60. 

Chester, Cheshire and North Wales: Wednesday February 12, 7pm. 
The Unity Centre, 17 Cuppin Street, Chester CH1. 


After the election - where now for the left? 
Wednesday February 5, 7pm: Public meeting, The Atrium, SOAS 
Paul Webley wing, Malet Street, London WC1. Speakers include Mark 
Serwotka, PCS general secretary; Ian Byrne MP; Emina Ibrahim, 
Momentum vice-chair; Charlie Kimber, Socialist Worker editor. The 
organisers state there will be plenty of time for discussion. 

Organised by Socialist Workers Party: 

www.facebook.com/events/772 159549949553. 


We can’t afford London 

Saturday February 8, 10am: Meeting for London teachers, Chadswell 
Healthy Living Centre, Harrison Street, London WC1. For National 
Education Union members to plan the campaign for a London pay rise 
linked to housing costs. 

Organised by Unofficial London NEU Network and Redbridge NEU: 
www. facebook.com/groups/12644947403 16255. 


Stand Up To Racism 

Saturday February 8, 11am to 4pm: Trade union conference, Brunei 
Gallery, SOAS, Russell Square, London WC1. Bringing together trade 
unionists from different industries and sectors to promote anti-racism in 
unions and workplaces. Registration £12 (£6). 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 
www.facebook.com/events/42507862 1764076. 


No war on Iran 

The US is committed to regime change in Iran. The anti-war movement 
needs to prepare for action to avert another war in the Middle East. 
Saturday February 8, 2pm: Public meeting, Friends Meeting House, 
Ship Street, Brighton BN1. Speakers include Lloyd-Russell Moyle MP 
and Lindsey German (STWC). 

Organised by Stop the War Brighton and Hove: 
www.facebook.com/events/3379760045432580. 

Saturday February 8, 5pm: Labour North West conference fringe 
meeting, Water Front Suite Pod 4, Southport Theatre and Convention 
Centre, The Promenade, Southport PR9. Speakers include Richard 
Burgon MP and Chris Nineham (STWC). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: 
www.stopwar.org.uk/index.php/events/local-stop-the-war-events. 


Support arrested arms fair activists 

Monday February 10, 9am: Protest outside Stratford magistrates 
court, 389-397 High Street, London E15. Over 100 people were 
arrested during the week of action against the DSEI arms fair last 
September. Bring banners, flags and placards to support the defendants. 
Organised by Campaign Against Arms Trade: 
www.facebook.com/events/252 1443001477369. 


Fight anti-union laws, support the strikes 
Repeal all the Tory anti-union laws. Defend union rights and the right 
to strike! Rallies organised by National Shop Stewards Network. 
Thursday February 13, 7pm: Methodist Central Hall, Warwick Lane, 
Coventry CV1. Speakers: Jared Wood, RMT; Sharon McGuire, UCU; 
Des Arthur, CWU. www.facebook.com/events/3328 181503875294. 
Tuesday February 18, 7.30pm: Indian YMCA, 41 Fitzroy Square, 
London W1. www.facebook.com/events/162991221698001. 


Global strike 4 climate 

Friday February 14, 11am: UK-wide (and global) student and school 
student demonstrations. Take direct action on the climate crisis and 
ecological catastrophe - system change, not climate change! 

Organised by UK Student Climate Network: 
www.facebook.com/pg/UKSCN/events. 


CPGB wills 
Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 


and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 
If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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The new ‘party of order’ 


Paul Demarty asks what the Wuhan outbreak has to teach us about the political moment 


T 


here is still a great deal of 
concern that the coronavirus 
outbreak centred on China 
might become far more serious. 

Thousands of cases have arisen 
in China itself, and - unsurprisingly, 
given the country’s level of integration 
with the world market - there have 
been pockets of infection in many 
other countries. Initial fears over the 
severity of the disease have lessened 
somewhat, however. Compared to 
severe cases of acute respiratory 
distress syndrome or the Sars virus, it 
is not quite so damaging to the lungs: 
although hundreds have died, they are 
generally the kind of people - older, or 
with weakened immune or respiratory 
systems - who are at risk from severe 
influenza. For these, however, there 1s 
a substantial risk of viral pneumonia, 
which accounts for the worrying death 
rate among confirmed cases. 

Coronavirus also appears to be 
more infectious in practice than Sars, 
as patients are contagious before they 
develop symptoms. There may well be 
a far less severe variant of the disease, 
which is difficult to distinguish from 
similar problems, accelerating the 
spread and putting more vulnerable 
patients at risk. As I write, there 
are roughly 5,000 confirmed cases, 
but the true figure may be 10 or 20 
times that, and rising rapidly. Some 
scientists are sceptical that the new 
virus can be prevented from merely 
being added to the list of pervasive 
viral infections, like the common cold 
and flu, that permanently bother large 
human populations. 

The World Health Organisation 
is convening an emergency meeting 
in Being; meanwhile, the Chinese 
government continues with what is - 
unsurprisingly - a ‘robust response’ to 
the crisis, with extensive quarantines 
and hospitals being built almost 
overnight. Foreign governments, 
meanwhile, face difficult choices over 
whether to repatriate their nationals 
from China, and how to do so safely. 

Epidemics of acute diseases 
must, sooner or later, run up against 
the political. It is the relationships 
between social groups, and_ the 
attendant inhumanities, that carve 
the runnels through which _ these 
infections flow. This was true of the 
plagues that afflicted the Roman 
empire during the crisis of the 3rd 
century, as that state’s decline began 
to accelerate. It was true, also, of the 
Black Death, as it ripped through 
Europe in the 1300s, on the back first 
of the Silk Road and then of Europe’s 
late medieval merchant navies. It 
was painfully true of the many native 
American civilisations that had all but 
perished of the diseases brought by 
the conquistadors before the latter got 
close enough to wage actual warfare 
- it was the lust for the unimaginable 
wealth of the new world that brought 
western Europe’s common diseases to 
thousands of human bodies devoid of 
herd immunity. 

Though there is something 
almost democratic about the truly 
apocalyptic pandemics, with mortality 
no respecter of wealth or station, it is 
nonetheless still true in general that the 
ill effects of such catastrophes are less 
avoidable, the more vulnerable your 
position in the hierarchy. Population 
disasters in agrarian societies must 
cause food shortages; but it is usually 
safe to bet that the elites, with their 
armed retainers, will not starve first. 

Urban societies support larger 
human populations, meanwhile, 
but also larger populations of the 
microbes that give us difficulty. There 
is a kind of dialectical movement 
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China’s lack of democracy has its admirers in the west 


of disease and immunity, whereby 
diseases exhaust themselves, and 
bring forth new strains; a city, apart 
from everything else, is a very large 
Petri dish, natural and human, in the 
laboratory of the mad scientist we call 
history. 


Order and chaos 


So, beyond the immediate grim picture 
in Wuhan, and even the possibility of 
wider outbreaks outside China, there 
is the light this event casts on politics 
in our era. 

Public health interventions are, 
shall we say, awkward for modern 
liberal societies, from a PR _ point 
of view. Michel Foucault basically 
built his career on the single idea 
that approaches to the problem (and 
related ones, such as criminal justice 
and sexuality) revealed the tyrannical 
underbelly of ‘western modernity’ 
and, while his historical methods 
are basically fraudulent, his theory 
has at least the essential ring of 
plausibility. Liberal societies, which 
claim to respect the autonomy of 
the individual, chafe badly against 
the reality that it might be necessary 
to confine individuals - even rich, 
successful ones - for weeks on end in 
quarantine. 

The coronavirus outbreak takes 
place at a time when the People’s 
Republic of China has veered away 
from explicit accommodation with 
‘western’ ideology; president Xi 
Jinping has instead turned towards a 
more populist strategy, encouraging 
jacqueries against corrupt local 
party officials (especially if they are 
disloyal ... ) and strengthening his 
power base at the centre. There is 
even now, apparently, such a thing 
as ‘Xi Jinping Thought’ - not even 
Deng Xiaoping dared to claim the 
equivalent in his own name, though 
he perhaps had greater cause. In other 
words, one of the perverse features of 
the outbreak is that it is an opportunity 
for Xi’s people to demonstrate the 
superiority of ‘socialism with Chinese 
characteristics’ over the liberal, 
capitalist west, when confronted with 
a crisis of this kind. 


And this acute crisis dovetails 
nicely with a chronic crisis in the self- 
confidence of liberalism in western 
societies. More and more world 
leaders look a little like X1 - including 
his great tormentor, Donald J Trump; 
fewer trade openly on the sort of feel- 
good guff about equal opportunity 
that sustained the brief, sunny period 
of neoliberal-qua-/iberal ascendancy 
that stretched, roughly, from the 
fall of the Berlin Wall to the fall of 
Lehman Brothers, and bled out into 
the carpet under the White House 
tenure of Barack Obama. 

There is a paradoxical feature 
of this latter crisis, in that the two 
archetypal parties of capitalist rule - 
the Party of Liberty and the Party of 
Order - have begun to trade places. 
Trump is many things, but he is 
not a stickler for law and order (he 
could hardly have gotten anywhere 
in New York real estate if he was). 
Boris Johnson leads a government 
of the party of the establishment, but 
has only gotten there by tearing its 
historic self-image of decency and 
pragmatism to shreds. He is hardly 
the first - but the most recent by a 
long chalk - of Tory leaders to openly 
govern on the basis of mob rule. The 
Party of Order, in America and Britain 
at least, 1s now the party not of liberty, 
in spite of Brexiteer gasbaggery, but 
of misrule, of chaos. 

Their counterparts respond by a 
symmetrical heel-turn. Observing that 
the ‘democratic’ verdict in country 
after country elects the party of chaos, 
they suspect that liberal democracy 
is a dog that has had its day. How 
democracy dies - the title of a recent 
book on the theme by the political 
scientist David Runciman - rather 
sums it up. The decisive moment 
for such people may be, if they are 
American, some episode or another 
on Donald Trump’s long road to 
power, when he told a lie that was 
trivially exposed as such - and saw his 
popularity rise because of it; or, if they 
are British, the notorious comment 
of Michael Gove that the “British 
people have had enough of experts 
... saying that they know what is best 





and getting it consistently wrong.” 
(In the presentation of such people, 
of course, Gove’s full quotation is 
terminated before our ellipsis.) 

There is - pertinently in the present 
context - a distinct subgenre of this 
literature that commends China 
as a plausible alternative model, 
precisely in virtue of its supposed 
Confucian hierarchal moralism and 
so forth. Another political scientist, 
Daniel Bell, is the poster-boy for this 
explicitly authoritarian fanboyism; he 
has written a controversial account of 
Chinese society that commends its 
‘meritocracy’, protecting senior posts 
from the whims of the mob. 

What the likes of Bell (and, 
inexplicitly, Runciman) have in 
mind here is the apparent inability of 
the ‘democratic’ politics of western 
society to choose governments that 
can get actual business done. This 
failure seems on the face of it to strike 
at the heart of the self-justification 
of such societies, as opposed to 
the rigidly hierarchical ones they 
replaced some hundreds of years ago 
- that individual liberty was a better 
coordinating mechanism than the ties 
of obligation reaching from the king 
down to the poorest peasant (or else 
the absolute king down to ... everyone 
else). What if that wasn’t true, after 
all? Where does the concerned liberal - 
who wants mouths fed, roads repaired 
and epidemics controlled - go then? 
Perhaps to an enlightened despotism - 
the one we never had, with Confucius 
pulling the moral strings rather than 
Aristotle. 


Does it work? 


The question then arises of whether 
the Chinese response to the epidemic 
is a mark in the credit or debit column 
of technocratic authoritarianism - the 
new party of order. At this stage, things 
are not very clear. Some criticisms 
have been raised: for example, 
quarantines were announced hours 
before being enforced, which may 
have allowed some infected people 
to slip out. If the more pessimistic 
scientists are correct, these will turn 
out to be mere details: the disease is 





sufficiently infectious that even the 
most draconian policies would be 
unlikely to succeed. The Chinese state 
will then be judged by its ability to 
pivot to managing the outbreak and 
minimising the impact on national 
life. (We have previously seen the 
impressively rapid publication of 
genome sequences, which give us at 
least some hope of a vaccine.) 

In truth, however, the vulnerability 
of this mode of politics is also 
exposed. Unequal societies _ that 
alienate people from politics must 
generate corruption among the elite, 
and thus must corrode that elite’s 
appearance of knowing what is 
best for everyone. (That is why it is 
important to quote Gove in full - if 
the experts get it wrong, but still 
seem to lord it over us, we are right 
to mistrust them, in the same way we 
would be right to mistrust some minor 
corrupt official in the provinces.) This 
generates resistance to both unjust 
and just actions of the elite, which 
will tend to undermine quarantines, 
travel bans and so on. 

This is also visible in the popular 
rejection of neoliberal managerialism 
in the west: one of the many 
undercurrents of this is the revival 
of anti-vaccination sentiment in 
America, for example, but it was 
during the ‘great moderation’ that the 
pharmaceutical industry conspired 
to create a public health catastrophe 
out of whole cloth, in the form of the 
opioid addiction epidemic. 

We Marxists - unlike the ‘Marxists’ 
of the Chinese Communist Party 
hierarchy - insist that democracy has 
not had its day at all. (Indeed, asked 
what we think of modern democracy, 
we might reply, after Gandhi, that it 
would be a good idea.) We thereby 
face something like the same problem 
here, on the face of it: we want a 
far freer and less coercive society 
than currently exists in the capitalist 
world, never mind bureaucratic, state- 
capitalist China, but any rapid response 
to a public health emergency must be 
coercive. The need to be quarantined 
cannot be considered optional. 

For us, however, democracy is 
inseparable from the breaking down 
of social hierarchy in all its forms. 
This must, in the end, include the 
permanent subordination of ‘doers’ 
to ‘thinkers’ - what is called the 
separation of intellectual and manual 
labourers, which makes professional 
skills of the sort possessed by doctors 
and epidemiologists into a source of 
social power over their patients and 
the general population. 

No social system in which humans 
live together in large numbers can 
avoid the occasional outbreak of a 
new infectious disease. We can reduce 
the risk and impact of such events by 
improving the general standard of 
life, reducing squalor and improving 
nutrition and education; we can make 
sure treatments and vaccinations are 
freely available. All these should 
be on the agenda for socialist 
transformation, of course. But, in 
the long run, the elevation of an elite 
above the rest of society must cause 
its redivision into permanent social 
classes, however ‘meritocratic’ the 
initial sorting; and so the world must 
revert to the obscene privileges of the 
few against the dehumanised mass. 

In other words, it is class society 
that is bad for your health. In the end, 
authentic democracy - the control 
of the majority - is indispensable 
for overcoming the sticky problems 
posed by health emergencies @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Principled voices few and far between 


Despite Corbyn’s imminent departure, the “Anti-Zionism equals anti-Semitism’ smear campaign 
remorselessly grinds on, writes Carla Roberts of Labour Party Marxists 


ome people - __ including, 
Ss admittedly, this writer - at 

times got a little carried away 
when considering the link between the 
‘Anti-Zionism equals anti-Semitism’ 
campaign and Jeremy Corbyn. Many 
thought the smears would stop the 
moment Corbyn was gone. But this 
campaign goes much deeper - and 
continues to expand, despite Corbyn’s 
imminent departure. 

What we have witnessed in the 
last five years was in fact a “happy 
coincidence’”’, as Moshé Machover has 
put it in the past, between the meeting 
of two campaigns: firstly, to discredit 
opposition to the US-Israeli plans for 
the Middle East and beyond; and, 
secondly, to take out a peacenik hippy, 
who might have become prime minister 
of the US’s most reliable ally in Europe. 

Since the 2003 Iraq war - and the 
reluctance of some countries to get 
behind the US and Israel - there has 
been a concerted, international effort 
to shore up support for their plans for 
the Middle East and beyond. A hugely 
important part of that plan was to 
stop any criticism of Israel’s ongoing 
expansion and its brutal oppression of 
the Palestinian people. 

The first targets of the campaign were 
Germany and, to a lesser degree, France. 
Germany was effectively demilitarised 
following World War II, but in the 
1990s its government hesitantly tried to 
flex its military muscles by engaging in 
‘humanitarian’ interventions in Kosovo 
and Afghanistan. Both proved to be 
disasters and hugely unpopular. In the 
run-up to the invasion of Iraq in 2003, 
the German government (a coalition 
of social democrats and Greens) was 
therefore forced into loudly opposing 
US plans. As it was one of the main US 
allies in Europe, this posed a massive 
problem - not militarily, we should 
add: the German army was and remains 
unfit for battle. Politically and PR-wise, 
however, this refusal was a blow to the 
otherwise hegemonic US-Israel axis of 
angels. 

Around that time, a very curious 
organisation raised its head. Although 
the ‘Antideutsche’ (Anti-Germans) 
never had more than a few hundred 
supporters, they were very well financed 
and organised - and very influential, 
particularly in shifting perceptions 
about Israel. The basic message of the 
Antideutsche was: Germans should be 
ashamed for not actively and militarily 
defending a people upon which it 
inflicted the holocaust. 

They looked and _ acted like 
leftwingers, joined anti-war 
demonstrations and - slowly, but surely 
- won over much of the left and wider 
society. Their biggest organisational 
scalp to date has been the Die Linke 
party, whose leadership became openly 
pro-Israel. Their biggest political success 
has been the decision of the German 
parliament in 2019 to declare that the 
boycott, divestment and = sanctions 
(BDS) campaign 1s ‘anti-Semitic’. This 
has had huge implications for supporters 
of the campaign attempting to organise 
meetings, book venues, etc. BDS has 
not been made illegal - yet. But surely 
it is only a matter of time. 

In Britain, the campaign was not 
fought as fiercely, simply because it was 
not necessary. The government under 
Tony Blair eagerly supported the US 
drive to war. But then a certain Jeremy 
Corbyn was accidently elected to lead 
Labour, which quickly grew into the 
biggest political party in Europe. Efforts 
to discredit and get rid of him proved 
unsuccessful - we saw him labelled 
a Czech spy, a Russian sympathiser, 
a supporter of terrorists, etc. Nothing 
stuck - until the ‘Anti-Zionism equals 


anti-Semitism’ smear campaign was 
employed. And Corbyn folded. 

To be accused of racism, no 
matter how nonsensical and flimsy 
the evidence, was too much for this 
lifelong anti-racist. He tried to appease 
his accusers. But, by appointing Shami 
Chakrabarti in early 2016 to conduct an 
enquiry into the charge of ‘institutional 
anti-Semitism’ in the Labour Party, he 
made the biggest political mistake of 
his life: he had opened the door to the 
witch-hunters, who gladly rushed in. 
For the next four years, Corbyn and 
his allies tried everything to placate 
his accusers - but he refused to do the 
obvious: call a lie a lie. 

This campaign has been hugely 
successful. Corbyn is gone, but it 
continues - and has expanded way 
beyond Labour. It is, after all, about 
much more than getting rid of him. 


IHRA 


One of the most powerful tools has 
been the so-called ‘definition’ of anti- 
Semitism published by the International 
Holocaust Remembrance Alliance, 
which is very much part of the above 
campaign to change perceptions about 
Israel and the US drive to war. The very 
short ‘definition’ itself 1s imprecise, but 
relatively harmless - it is, however, the 
11 “examples” that have been tacked 
on which are the real problem: they 
repeatedly conflate criticism of Israel 
and anti-Zionism with anti-Semitism. 
Yes, the definition is - currently - not 
legally enforceable. But this could 
change quickly and the government 
certainly seems to be going that way. 

Communities secretary Robert 
Jenrick has just announced that local 
authorities and universities “could 
face funding cuts if they choose not 
to adopt’ the definition. It has already 
been adopted by 136 of the 343 councils 
in England and Jenrick has threatened 
to “shortly publish the list of those 
councils that have told my department 
that they will adopt the definition and 
those who have explicitly refused to 
do so. Organisations like these should 
not expect to receive public money if 
they cannot demonstrate that they are 
fighting anti-Semitism.” 

A day later, The Times published 
another story on the issue. Apparently 
- and this was news to us - 637 
Westminster MPs have individually 
and personally signed up to the IHRA 
definition when pressured to do so by 
the Anti-Semitism Policy Trust. The 
Times names and shames the “13 (out 
of 650) MPs who have failed to sign 
up”. The number includes the seven 
Sinn Féin MPs, who do not take their 
seats in Westminster, as well as Labour 
MPs Graham Stringer, Tahir Ali, Andy 
McDonald and Grahame Morris. 
Another Labour MP, Yasmin Qureshi, 
along with Tory Christopher Chope, 
quickly signed up when they were 
confronted by the Jewish Chronicle.’ 

So presumably even Richard 
Burgon, the new darling of the left 
who is standing for the Labour deputy 


leadership, has signed up. We do not 
know if the MPs were asked to endorse 
the definition only or the 11 examples 
as well, but it almost does not really 
matter. The Labour Party itself has, of 
course, already signed up to the IHRA, 
including all its examples - having 
succumbed to the pressure coming from 
the right in and outside the party. 

We have already seen how anti- 
imperialism and anti-capitalism have 
been painted with the anti-Semitic 
brush. Which makes it all the more 
worrying when parts of the left are 
themselves going along with the 
campaign. And, no, we are not just 
talking about the social-imperialists of 
the Alliance of Workers’ Liberty. The 
Socialist Workers Party, via its front 
organisation, Stand up to Racism, now 
also seems to have followed suit. Most 
readers will be aware of the ongoing 
controversy over SUTR allowing pro- 
Zionists groups to join its annual march 
in Glasgow. For three years running, the 
Confederation of Friends of Israel has 
been invited to display its pro-Israeli 
banners, together with Israeli flags. 

Clearly, this attempt to appease 
the Israeli lobby is not just limited to 
Scotland. SUTR organised a range of 
holocaust remembrance events and 
invited Glyn Secker, secretary of Jewish 
Voice for Labour, to address a meeting 
in Tower Hamlets on January 27. When 
the pro-Israeli Board of Deputies and 
other Zionist organisations got wind of 
it, they immediately started to mount 
a campaign against the invitation 
of comrade Secker, as has become 
common practice whenever an anti- 
Zionist is speaking publicly. 

They tweeted Tower Hamlets 
council, which folded quicker than 
a house of cards: “after careful 
consideration” they cancelled SUTR’s 
room booking.’ Disgracefully, SUTR 
then rescinded the invitation to comrade 
Secker, in the vain hope of getting the 
room back - and presumably keeping 
its reputation as ‘the good guys’ intact. 
But the council still declined to host the 
event. So SUTR booked a different hall 
and tried to get a number of alternative 
speakers along, including Jewish 
activist David Rosenberg - but he 
declined, criticising the SUTR decision 
to fold over Secker. Which is when 
SUTR had to cancel the whole event. 

SUTR’s sheepish statement merely 
says: 


Unfortunately the meeting has 
become a focus for wider political 
forces seeking to raise and debate 
other issues. This has led to many 
problems, including that of a venue. 
SUTR does not want the seriousness 
and importance of Holocaust 
Memorial Day to be overshadowed 
by disagreements about other issues. 
Therefore the meeting in Tower 
Hamlets has been cancelled.* 


Jewish Voice for Labour is more 
outspoken: “SUTR’s justification [for 
cancelling Secker’s invitation] was 





that they didn’t want to be in conflict 
with the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews. This is a retreat before the forces 
that confuse anti-Semitism with anti- 
Zionism and we unreservedly condemn 
this decision.” 

SUTR is, of course, a very easy target 
for the Zionists. It encapsulates what 
the SWP believes is a ‘united front’ 
with all sorts of dignitaries and VIPs, 
who are to the SWP’s political right. 
But, because the organisation almost 
always subordinates itself politically 
to those forces, the organisations it 
promotes are much better described as 
popular fronts (not that they are usually 
very popular). Even former SWP leader 
Lindsey German (now part of the 
SWP. split, Counterfire) commented 
on social media that “it shouldn’t have 
happened”. 

That sorry episode shows once 
more what’s wrong with the tactic of 
throwing somebody to the wolves in 
the hope of appeasing the right. The 
problem is that the ‘wolves’ just carry 
on, are emboldened, and - sooner or 
later - they come for you. 


NEC elections 


We are pleased that at least some 
organisations on the left seem to have 
started to learn that lesson. The nascent 
Labour Left Alliance has decided to 
ask all candidates standing in Labour’s 
forthcoming by-election for the 
national executive committee (for two 
CLP representatives and one BAME 
rep) a range of questions - see below. 
They could be sharper, in our view, 
but it would be difficult for out-and- 
out careerists and Momentum stooges 
to answer ‘yes’ to them. In that sense, 
they will probably help the left make an 
informed choice. 

This 1s certainly in sharp contrast to 
the method employed by the currently 
imploding Centre-Left Grassroots 
Alliance. Since its foundation in 
1995, the CLGA has operated as an 
underground club, to which only a 
few lucky reps of carefully screened 
groups are invited. This thoroughly 
undemocratic and unaccountable lash- 
up takes it upon itself to ‘recommend’ 
various candidates for Labour’s internal 
elections - consistently guided by its 
assumption that the left is virtually 
unelectable (an especially perverse 
template to work to in the aftermath of 
Corbyn’s victory and the membership 
surges he inspired). 

For many years, the CLGA stuck 
to its mantra of giving support to 
centrist candidates and rejected any 
moves to either present a leftwing 
platform or support openly individual 
left candidates. It is this hopeless 
perspective that explains how Ann 
Black could remain on a ‘left ticket’ 
for so long, despite clearly being very 
much on the centre/night of the party. 

This overall ‘tactic’ did not change 
with the rise of Momentum - Jon 
Lansman simply joined up to dictate to 
the rest of the groups which of his allies 
and hangers-on the rest of the groups 


should support. Most of the CLGA- 
selected candidates have been utterly 
useless 1n the fight against the right. The 
exception is Darren Williams of Welsh 
Labour Grassroots, who will at least 
occasionally speak up (when asked). 

We do not know how they vote 
most of the time - for example, on the 
IHRA - but we do know that four of 
the eight CLGA members on the NEC 
representing Constituency Labour 
Parties voted in favour of fast-track 
expulsions in the run-up to the 2019 
conference. They were Lansman himself 
(no surprise there) and his hangers-on, 
Huda Elmi, Navendu Mishra (now the 
MP for lucky Stockport) and Claudia 
Webbe (MP for Leicester East). The 
latter’s vote was the most worrying, 
as she was chair of the CLPD at the 
time - whose secretary, Pete Willsman 
remains suspended from the party (and 
the NEC) on utterly bogus charges! 

We are therefore not shedding any 
tears over the news that the CLGA 
is now in its death throes. For the last 
three weeks, representatives from all 
the invited groups (which now also 
includes the Labour Representation 
Committee, Grassroots Black Left 
and Jewish Voice for Labour) have 
been haggling over their candidates, 
with Momentum refusing to come out 
and say who it supports. As we go to 
press, Lansman is still pretending to go 
through the applications he has received 
from Momentum members. This seems 
to be chiefly a delaying tactic though, 
designed to stop the rest of the left from 
putting forward any candidates (which 
has not worked: JVL is backing Jo 
Bird, while the CLPD is pushing for 
Mo Azam). We predict that Lansman 
will soon get the Momentum machine 
into gear and will back a couple of 
centrist ‘independent’ candidates who 
have been campaigning for a while. 
The period for nominations ends on 
February 14 and all candidates need the 
support of a minimum of five CLPs. 

The CLGA has to be put out of its 
misery - and soon. It has long been unfit 
for the purpose. Any candidate who is 
not prepared to come out openly and 
strongly against the witch-hunt in the 
party does not deserve the support of 
the left. In that respect, the Labour Left 
Alliance’s questions go some way to 
change the dangerous, uncritical fan- 
boy attitude of the CLGA and most of 
its component parts: 

@ Will you campaign for open 
selections (and scrapping the trigger 
ballot) for all Labour Party public 
office-holders - including Westminster 
MPs? 

@® Will you campaign against the 
Labour Party adopting the Board of 
Deputies’ 10 pledges and for Labour 
to support the boycott, divestment and 
sanctions (BDS) campaign? 

@® Will you campaign for conference 
to become the party’s sovereign body, 
especially when it comes to deciding 
policy? Will you therefore campaign 
for the scrapping of the national 
policy forum? 

@ Will you press for party complaints 
and disciplinary procedures that are fit 
for purpose, that include both the full 
implementation of the Chakrabarti 
report, with its principles of fairness 
and natural justice, and an effective 
means of addressing complaints 
related to abuse of procedures and 
rules? @ 


Notes 


1. The Times January 27. 

2. www.thejc.com/news/uk-news/637-mps-sign- 
up-to-ihra-definition-of-antisemitism-1.496118. 
3. https://bit.ly/2t9P2Ri1. 

4. www.standuptoracism.org.uk/statement-on- 
tower-hamlets-holocaust-memorial-day-meeting. 
5. www.facebook.com/tina.werkmann.39. 
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We fight for our own programme, not diplomatic tweaking 
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general election 


Peter Manson reports on the debates and votes at the CPGB’s annual general meeting 


iscussion at the January 25 
D annual general meeting of the 
CPGB unsurprisingly focused 
on the December 2019 general 
election, the likely consequences of 
a strong Conservative parliamentary 
majority, and not least what this means 
for the Labour Party. A number of 
comrades from Labour Party Marxists 
were among the invited guests. 
Opening on the 22 theses proposed 
by the CPGB’s Provisional Central 
Committee, PCC chair Jack Conrad 
contrasted Labour’s performance 
last month with that of 2017. Back 
then the campaign against Corbyn 
- particularly over ‘anti-Semitism’ - 
had not yet developed so effectively 
and Brexit had not been such a key 
issue dividing the two main parties. 
He described as “nonsense” the 
claim that, if only Labour had adopted 
a clear pro-Brexit position (or a clear 
‘remain’ position, for that matter) it 
would have done much better. What 
it would have saved in the north 
and Midlands it would have lost in 
London. In reality the chances of a 
Labour government were always slim. 
Comrade Conrad was highly critical 
of the organised left, both within and 
outside Labour. For instance, the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales, 
while it has applied for affiliation 
to the party for itself, ludicrously 
campaigns against affiliation, when 
it comes to various trade unions. The 
Socialist Workers Party also refuses 
to take work within the Labour Party 


seriously. 
As for groups operating within 
the party, such as the Labour 


Representation Committee, they are 
characterised by extreme myopia. 
They saw it as their main task to 
give uncritical support to the Corbyn 
leadership and paint  Labour’s 
manifesto in the colours of socialism. 
In reality the 2019 manifesto was timid 
and nationalistic. Crucially, it placed 
its faith on the existing constitutional 
order. Then, of course, there is Jon 
Lansman’s Momentum, which 1s 
pursing a strategy of appeasement 
with those it regards as being in the 
‘centre’ of the Parliamentary Labour 


Party (ie, rightwingers). 

However, comrade Conrad expected, 
irrespective of who won the leadership 
election, a shift to the right. Firstly, to 
some extent that was likely within the 
rank and file, but it is clear that Rebecca 
Long Bailey herself is already bending 
in that direction. So, for example, 
Long Bailey, like the other candidates 
to become ‘the leader’, has signed up 
to the Board of Deputies’ ‘10 pledges’ 
- thus agreeing to hand over Labour’s 
disciplinary process _—_— concerning 
accusations of anti-Semitism to an 
outside body (perhaps even the BoD 
itself, which notoriously conflates anti- 
Zionism and even criticism of Israel 
with ‘anti-Semitism’). 

While Long Bailey can be pressured 
by the principled left, continued the 
comrade, the expectation is that, if 
she was elected, she would become 
“something like Neil Kinnock”’, who 
was initially part of the Labour left, but 
moved rapidly to the right, especially 
once he actually became leader. 
Eventually the party was captured 
by Tony Blair, whose aim was to 
transform it into something like the 
US Democrats. He did not succeed, of 
course, but that is still a possibility in 
the medium term. 

However, our aim as Marxists is 
not the continuation of Labourism 
in the shape of a bourgeois workers’ 
party, but its transformation in the 
opposite direction - into a united 
front of the entire working class, 
which encourages the affiliation 
of all the left groups. That is not 
in contradiction to the struggle for 
Marxism: we need a Marxist left that 
is united around a programme for 
socialism and communism - one that 
is able to operate as a Labour affiliate. 

Turning to the left currently 
organising within Labour, comrade 
Conrad emphasised that the CPGB 
calls on all Labour comrades to work 
within the newly formed Labour Left 
Alliance. 


Debate 


First to speak from the floor was 
Carla Roberts, who put forward 
several amendments to the proposed 


theses. She reiterated that it was more 
than worthwhile for Marxists to get 
involved in the LLA to try and pull it 
to the left. 

While, for her part, Anne McShane 
talked about the failure of the 
organised left - primarily to address 
the legacy of both Stalinism and 
Trotskyism. Mike Macnair stressed 
that the civil war in the Labour Party 
was in fact a “class battle”. There 
was also a need to oppose what was 
regarded as the denial by Corbynism 
of “allegiance to US policy”. He said 
that it was entirely possible to win 
Labour as a united front of the type 
outlined by comrade Conrad - but, of 
course, the right would split before 
that aim was achieved. 

Comrade Macnair also’ spoke 
against the LLA having an “affiliate 
structure”, to which I replied that, 
although we should demand _ that 
its structure should be based on 
individual membership, that did not 
mean we should oppose the right of 
LLA branches or political affiliates 
to propose conference motions. But 
I warned of the danger of Marxists 
involved in the LLA leadership 
feeling obliged to represent the views 
of those to their right, who, I felt, were 
likely to be in the majority at present. 

Comrade Conrad then stressed 
that the main point concerning the 
LLA was what politics it would have. 
Unlike Labour Against the Witchhunt 
it was not a single-issue campaign, 
but should be regarded as the means 
to fight for a body that demands 
Labour’s “total transformation’. 
He warned against the notion that 
broadness was a “source of strength” - 
in fact it was the “road to liquidation’, 
he said. However, while it is easy to 
get frustrated with the current left, it 
was essential to engage with it. There 
was always the danger of comrades 
being pulled to the right as a result, 
but that had to be consciously fought. 

Stan Kelsey also warned about the 
“danger of consensus”: for example, 
the LRC strives to keep the Labour-left 
rank and file loyal to John McDonnell. 
However, James Harvey pointed out 
that LLA groups were very different 


across the country. And amongst 
the differences were those relating 
to organisation: should the LLA be 
based on federalism or individual 
membership? The current situation, 
he said, had provoked demoralisation, 
but there was also much questioning 
about the road ahead - an opportunity 
for Marxists to intervene. 

The theses were then voted upon. 
Several amendments had _ been 
proposed, including some minor ones, 
and most were carried. Comrade 
Roberts had proposed three of them, of 
which two were carried - the third was 
the proposal to delete point 1, which 
was defeated by a large majority. The 
final version of the theses is carried 
opposite. 


lran and Hopi 


In view of the crisis in the Middle 
East following the US assassination 
of Qassem Soleimani, a major general 
in Iran’s Revolutionary Guards, the 
meeting was addressed by comrade 
Yassamine Mather, a leading figure in 
Hands Off the People of Iran. 

Comrade Mather began by 
comparing the current situation with that 
of the past, when Hopi was much more 
active. But now it needs to be revitalised 
- we urgently need an organisation that 
opposes both imperialist attacks on Iran 
(especially with the unpredictability of 
the current US president) and Tehran’s 
reactionary regime. 

The assassination had been a 
“game-changer’, she said, and we were 
now in a very dangerous situation. But 
it was important not to restrict our 
campaigning to anti-imperialism. We 
need to do all we can to support Iran’s 
working class in its opposition to both 
imperialism and the clerical regime. 
However, much of Iran’s exiled 
left focuses on the overthrow of the 
regime - even if that is done thanks 
to outside intervention led by the US. 
What they do not consider is, what 
should the current regime be replaced 
by, and how is that to be done? 

In the following debate, comrade 
Kelsey spoke against the position of 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, 
which now equates Iran with the USA 


by stating that both are “imperialist”. 
Yes, the clerical regime promotes its 
own interests by intervening elsewhere 
in the region, but that is not the same 
as imperialism - a point echoed by 
comrade Macnair. Phil Kent pointed 
out that various Islamist groupings 
had been originally promoted by allies 
of imperialism, and they are just as 
reactionary as the Tehran regime. 

Comrade Conrad agreed _ that 
Soleimani’s assassination was very 
significant - for one thing, it had been 
openly declared by US authorities. He 
also agreed that the CPGB needed to 
step up its support for Hopi - we should 
ensure that some comrades work 
within Hopi as a priority, if necessary 
by reorganising CPGB cells. He 
pointed out that right now there was 
little chance of Hopi winning the 
support of major figures within the 
union movement. If anything, the 
TUC bureaucracy is more inclined 
to support the Committee for the 
Defence of the Iranian People’s 
Rights (Codir), sponsored as it is by 
‘official communism’. 

Following interventions from 
comrade McShane, who stressed 
Hopi’s previous successes, and 
comrade Harvey, who reiterated 
the centrality of an independent 
working class movement inside 
Iran, Yassamine Mather replied to 
the debate. She emphasised that 
imperialist intervention is not just 
military - the sanctions said to be 
directed against the regime had hit 
the working class first and foremost. 
She agreed that the regime’s 
interventions elsewhere in_ the 
region - while they were political, in 
the sense that they were promoting 
the interests of Iran’s clerics - were 
obviously not ‘imperialist’ in the 
Marxist sense of exporting capital 
in order to repatriate profits. 

The AGM ended with elections to 
the Provisional Central Committee. 
All four members of the current PCC 
- Jack Conrad, Mike Macnair, Peter 
Manson and Farzad Kamangar - were 
re-elected unopposed @ 
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Corbyn and post-Corbyn Labour Party 


Agreed by the January 25 meeting of CPGB members and supporters 


Our attitude towards the 

1 Jeremy Corbyn leadership 

Mi of the Labour Party was 
worked out in advance: that is, well 
before his actual election, and with far 
greater foresight, and with far greater 
worth and precision than any other 
campaign, committee, group or party 
on the left. 
2. We are committed to the complete 
transformation of the Labour Party, 
forging it into a permanent united front 
of the working class and equipping it 
with solid Marxist principles and a 
tried and tested Marxist leadership. 
Such a perspective can only be 
realised with a mass Communist 
Party. Needless to say, we envisage 
once again opening up the Labour 
Party to the affiliation of leftwing 
groups and parties - crucially the 
affiliation of the CPGB. 
3. Whatever the rightwing media 
claimed, Corbyn is not, and never 
was, a Marxist. He was and remains 
a sincere, but dithering, left reformist. 
His Straight Leftist advisors proved to 
be a source of weakness, not strength. 
The common sense of ‘official 
communism’ is to bring on board, to 
placate, to tack to the right. A proven 
recipe for defeat. 
4. We never expected the election 
of a Corbyn-led Labour government. 
There was, though, an _ outside 
possibility of such a scenario. Such a 
government would not have been able 
to deliver the very modest promises 
contained in ZJ/ts time for real 
change, the December 2019 election 
manifesto. The Corbyn leadership 
was committed to reversing austerity, 
increasing the economic role of the 
state, repealing some anti-trade union 
laws and introducing some minor 
constitutional reforms. At best that 
amounted to an illusory attempt to 
run British capitalism in the interests 
of the working class. Meanwhile, in 
the name of /t’s time for real change, 
wage-slavery would continue, Britain 
would remain a monarchy, subject 
to judge-made law, one of the ‘Five 
Eyes’, a core imperialist power, a 
member of Nato and armed with 
US-controlled nuclear weapons. To 
call such a programme ‘socialist’ is 
to violate the commonly accepted 
language of the left. 
5. If by chance a Corbyn government 
had happened, we predicted there 
would have been a run on the pound, 
sabotage by the Labour right, a 
constitutional coup, an army mutiny, 
a US ‘push back’, etc. Given the 
continued hold of constitutionalism, 
narrow trade unionism and 
ephemeral protest politics, resistance 
would surely have proved feeble 
and ineffective, and ended in a 
demoralising defeat. 
6. The results of the December 2019 
general election were no surprise. 
Opinion polls always showed a 
clear Tory lead. Boris Johnson and 
Dominic Cummings skilfully played 
the election as being about ‘Getting 
Brexit done’. The Brexit Party’s 
support crumbled and _ predictably 
went over to the Tories. Labour lost 
votes in the north and the Midlands. 
Labour’s share of the poll was greater 
than in 2010 and 2015. Nonetheless, 
compared with 2017, it dropped by 
8%. A shaft of light amidst the gloom: 
Labour won by far the biggest share 
of the 18-24-year-old vote. The Tory 
vote increased by just 1% - enough 
though, given the ‘first past the post’ 
system, to give them a commanding 
80-strong majority in the House of 
Commons. We should expect Brexit 
negotiations to drag on for years. It is 
unlikely, however, to become the kind 
of issue it was between June 2016 
and December 2019: we saw huge 





Labour needs a new clause four, as formulated by Labour Party Marxists 


mobilisations on both sides, the fall of 
prime ministers, repeated government 
defeats in parliament and the purging 
and splitting of parties. 

7. Meanwhile, we should expect 
legislation against trade union action 
on the rails, moves to outlaw local 
councils supporting BDS and maybe 
official regulations characterising 
anti-Zionism as violating official 
anti-racism, closely associated with 
terrorist tendencies and _ therefore 
notifiable to the Prevent bureaucracy. 
War in the Middle East, especially if it 
involves Israel, can only but increase 
the intensity and scope of the ‘Anti- 
Zionism equals anti-Semitism’ smear 
campaign. Anti-imperialism and 
anti-capitalism could easily fall into 
the net too. To a large extent this is 
the result of the hugely successful 
international campaign to label as 
anti-Semitic anything critical of 
Israel - a campaign that has been most 
thoroughly and visibly implemented 
in Britain’s Labour movement. But 
it is also bearing fruit in Germany 
(where the BDS movement has been 
declared anti-Semitic), France and the 
US presidential race. 

8. Labour’s results in December 2019 
were in parliamentary terms on a par 
with 1935. Except, of course, in 1935 
Labour faced a national government. 
It should also be added that in 1935 
Labour’s share of the vote increased. 
In some ways the 2019 vote should 
have been expected in 2017. The 
reasons for the comparatively good 
results in 2017 can be guessed at: (a) 
propaganda directed against Jeremy 
Corbyn (eg, he is a Marxist, pro- 
terrorist, part of the metropolitan elite) 
proved largely ineffective; (b) Corbyn 
genuinely inspired some sections of 
the population: he appeared to many, 
especially younger, voters as a ‘man 
on a white horse’; (c) Brexit was not 
the overriding issue it was to become. 


9. Boris Johnson swept to power in the 
Tory Party with the promise to deliver 
on the 2016 referendum result. He 
subsequently showed a ruthlessness 
utterly alien to the dithering Jeremy 
Corbyn.  Labour’s _ step-by-step 
adoption of a hard ‘remain’ position, 
its call for a second referendum, the 
humiliating parliamentary defeats 
inflicted upon the May government, 
crucially with the help of Labour 
MPs - none of that was going to 
retain Brexiteer voters. Quite the 
opposite. They felt cheated, betrayed, 
by a Labour Party pledged to uphold 
the referendum result. For many of 
them Brexit served as a substitute for 
class politics. Needless to say, like 
Scottish nationalism, Brexit is a form 
of bourgeois politics. The same, of 
course, goes for ‘remain’. Hence the 
working class has been unnecessarily 
split and placed under the influence of 
either ‘remain’ or ‘leave’ demagogues. 
Labour should have rejected David 
Cameron’s referendum from_ the 
start. It should have organised an 
active boycott. Labour should reject 
referendums as a matter of principle 
and develop a positive vision for 
European unity. 

10. Labour’s poor performance in 
2019 is not only explained by Brexit. 
Because of the ‘Anti-Zionism equals 
anti-Semitism’ campaign, because of 
the constant attacks from the Labour 
right, because of wall-to-wall media 
hostility, Jeremy Corbyn became 
a highly unpopular figure amongst 
many traditional Labour voters. But 
to have expected anything else would 
have been naive. The Labour right 
openly represents capitalist interests. 
The same goes for the mainstream 
media. Without a powerful alternative 
mass media in the hands of the labour 
movement, Corbyn was _ forced 
to undergo trial by the bourgeois 
establishment’s newspapers and radio 


and TV stations. He was never likely 
to win. 

11. Would adopting a Lexit position 
have won the election for Labour? 
Hardly. What would have been 
retained in the north and the Midlands 
would have been lost in London. Nor 
would Labour have won the general 
election if Corbyn had opposed the 
witch-hunt, organised open-air rallies, 
called for a general strike against 
austerity, etc, etc. All such nostrums 
are illusory. Of course, his silence 
over the witch-hunt amounted to 
complicity. But opposing the witch- 
hunt could well have produced a 
rebellion amongst his Campaign 
Group allies. Look at the disgraceful 
role of John McDonnell, Jon 
Lansman’s Momentum, the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty, Owen Jones, etc. 
In other words, the odds were always 
heavily stacked against a Corbyn-led 
government. 

12. That was not the case with internal 
Labour Party rules and _ structures. 
Whereas Tony Blair carried out a 
(counter) revolution, tinkering change 
is all that Corbyn managed to achieve. 
That need not have been the case. 
With a stronger, more determined, 
politically clear-sighted left, there 
could have been a _ Corbynite 
revolution. 

13. Criminally, significant sections of 
the left stayed clear of the struggle in 
the Labour Party. They were content 
to comment from the sidelines. 
Even worse, there were those - most 
notably, the Socialist Party in England 
and Wales - who actively opposed 
the affiliation of left-dominated 
trade unions to the Labour Party. A 
criminally irresponsible stance. 

14. The Tories caught the Labour 
Party in a trap. First by getting Labour 
to front the ‘Better Together’ campaign 
in the 2014 Scottish referendum. 
That lost Labour Scotland, where 


there remains just one Labour MP. 
Second, by getting Labour to accept 
the legitimacy of the 2016 EU 
referendum. That lost Labour swathes 
of seats in the Midlands and the north. 
15. The reformist left - and not only 
in the Labour Party - has suffered a 
body blow. With Jeremy Corbyn 
they had their ideal leader, with 
John McDonnell they had their ideal 
Shadow chancellor, with For the 
many, not the few and then /ts time 
for real change they had their ideal 
manifesto. And yet Labour went 
down to a bad defeat. 

16. The reformist left in the Labour 
Party has always been committed to 
the ‘next Labour government’. The 
danger is that many Labour members 
will conclude: (a) that Labour can 
never be changed (and therefore drop 
out of active politics); or (b) that the 
fight for social change lies not in 
permanent organisations and patient 
education, but in ephemeral street 
protests and economic strikes; or (c) 
that there needs to be a safe, acceptable, 
suitably centrist leader who can reach 
out to the Labour right, unite the party 
and ‘rewin the trust’ of the so-called 
Jewish community. Paradoxically, that 
almost certainly means purging the 
left, almost certainly using the ‘Anti- 
Zionism equals anti-Semitism’ big lie. 
17. Those wedded to the ‘next Labour 
government’ perspective are doubtless 
well intentioned. But it is not a road 
to socialism. It 1s the road to the right 
and the next Tory government. 

18. Our task is to fully empower the 
Labour Party’s mass membership, 
Open eyes as to the hopeless nature 
of the reformist left and bring about 
circumstances whereby the Labour 
Party is thoroughly purged of the pro- 
capitalist right and the leadership is 
won by real, not supposed, Marxists. 

19. That is why we strive in the here 
and now to equip the Labour left 
with the perspective of thoroughly 
democratising the Labour Party and 
politically refounding it. The Labour 
left needs to commit itself to replacing 
the existing clause four - but not with 
the old, 1918, Fabian clause four, as 
championed by the so-called Marxists 
of Socialist Appeal. On the contrary, 
what is needed is a genuinely Marxist 
clause four, as formulated by Labour 
Party Marxists. 

20. Not that we should boycott 
the Labour leadership and deputy 
leadership elections, because none of 
the candidates are Marxists or even 
remotely principled. Eg, none of 
them has opposed the witch-hunt. We 
should give a critical vote to the main 
left candidates for leader and deputy 
leader and vote ‘lesser evil’ for the 
other candidates. We vote with no 
illusions. The chances are that even 
the ‘continuity’ candidates, if they get 
their way, would take up the mantel of 
Neil Kinnock. 

21. That is why we support the 
organisation of a left opposition. 
However, perspectives of uniting 
with others on the Labour left on a 
lowest-common-denominator basis 
- eg, merely restoring the practice of 
automatic reselection of MPs, or merely 
opposing austerity, Trident renewal, 
etc - are the politics of the broad front, 
which lead nowhere positive. 

22. We have no principled objection 
to Marxists in the Labour Party 
working in such formations. But we 
put the fight for our own programme 
and organisational principles above 
diplomatic tweaking, give-and- 
take compromises and rotten deals. 
We accept the possibility of being 
in a minority. That is preferable 
to putting our programme and 
organisational principles onto the 
back burner @ 
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ne of the few highlights of the 
January 25 annual general 
meeting of the Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign was the excellent 
speech given by Omar Barghouti, co- 
founder of the Palestinian Campaign for 
the Academic and Cultural Boycott of 
Israel and a co-founder of the boycott, 
divestment and sanctions movement. 
Almost alone Omar denounced the 
IHRA for branding BDS and solidarity 
with the Palestinians as anti-Semitic. 
Fortunately for him, he did not stay for 
the rest of the day! 

Clearly someone had not briefed 
Omar properly (or maybe he ignored 
them), because the first thing he said 
was that the last time he spoke at the 
PSC’s AGM in 2012 the session had 
been chaired by none other than a certain 
Jeremy Corbyn! Prior to becoming 
leader of the Labour Party Corbyn 
had attended every AGM for a decade. 
He spoke, chaired and participated in 
sessions. 

Omar obviously had not been made 
aware that Jeremy had become a non- 
person in the PSC ever since being 
elected leader - you can search the 
Annual Report and Plan 2019 without 
coming across a single mention of him. 
It is as if Corbyn had never existed. 
But for the PSC leadership this is 
understandable - when you need the 
approval of Lisa Nandy and others on 
the Labour right, you have to keep your 
distance from people like Corbyn (and 
even more so Chris Williamson). 

The result of the general election 
was also not worth mentioning, it 
seems. The fact that the Zionists were 
congratulating themselves at how well 
their smear campaign had gone just 
proved that it was better to say nothing. 
With all the ‘logic’ of a child, the PSC 
executive believes that if you say 
nothing about something then it doesn’t 
exist. 


Parallel universe 


When I spoke in the debate (if that is 
the right word) on the annual report, 
I remarked that the wonderful thing 
about PSC conference is that it operates 
in a parallel universe. It is like living 
in a bubble. However bad things are 
outside the conference hall, everything 
is going fantastically and according to 
plan inside. 

The repeated attempts of the Board 
of Deputies and the Zionists to ban our 
meetings? It doesn’t happen. It is almost 
as though Zionism does not exist. You 
can search the executive documents 
and there is not a single mention of the 
dreaded word. It is as 1f what happens to 
the Palestinians has nothing to do with 
the Zionist movement, which officially 
does not exist. There is no logic behind 
the dispossession of the Palestinians. 

The executive and those who control 
it have deliberately discouraged any 
form of political education. I cannot 
remember the PSC ever sponsoring 
a tour by an Israeli or Jewish anti- 
Zionist. There is no attempt to provide 
any explanation for what is happening 
in Palestine bar the crudest nationalist 
formulations. There is no analysis of 
our enemies or the Zionist movement 
in Britain. Not once has the PSC called 
out the Board of Deputies for what it is 
- a bunch of racist small businessmen, 
whose primary concern 1s support for 
Israel. 

When I say ‘those who control it’, I 
am referring to the subterranean, quasi- 
Stalinist group, Socialist Action, and 
the other offshoots of the long gone 
International Marxist Group, such as 
the Communist League. SA is unique 





Supine 


on the left in having virtually no open or 
public presence. It has no paper - just a 
website and an occasional email. 

Yet despite this it managed to get 
involved, firstly, in Ken Livingstone’s 
inner circles within the Greater London 
Council and then into Corbyn’s. It 
is a group whose chief theoretician, 
John Ross, seriously believes _ that 
the sweatshops of Shenzin and the 
concentration camps for one million 
Uighurs are examples of socialism 
rather than a form of state-directed 
capitalism. 

Although there was no mention 
of the defeat of Corbyn, there is little 
doubt that the effects of that defeat have 
taken their toll. The conference was 
without doubt more rightwing than last 
year. Whereas in 2019, when I stood 
for secretary against SA’s Ben Soffa, I 
obtained nearly 40% of the vote, this 
year I got just 22%. 

Both motions on the International 
Holocaust Remembrance Alliance 
‘definition’ of anti-Semitism went 
down to defeat. It is crystal-clear that 
the executive has given up on the issue. 
This was summed up by Jonathan 
Rosenhead of Jewish Voice for Labour, 
who said we have to accept defeat 
and move on. Whilst this might make 
some tactical sense in terms of the 150 
councils that have adopted the IHRA, 
that does not apply to campaigns like 
the PSC. 

This is wholly defeatist. The IHRA 
is the main weapon not only of the 
Zionists, but of the ruling class in 
its attempt to outlaw free speech on 
Palestine and Zionism. It is about British 
foreign policy in the Middle East. The 
THRA 1s being used by Trump to tar BDS 
with the label of ‘anti-Semitism’ in the 
United States and in Germany. The fact 
is that the Palestine solidarity movement 
simply cannot afford to accept defeat on 
the IHRA. What it means is accepting 
decisions such as that of the Tower 
Hamlets mayor, New Labour’s John 
Biggs, on Holocaust Memorial Day to 
ban a meeting by Stand Up To Racism 
because it included Glynn Secker, 
national secretary of the JVL. 

Ironically the PSC executive and 
local activist Sybil Cock were boasting 
of their work in Tower Hamlets. Last 
year the mayor refused to allow the 
Altab Ali Park - named after a victim of 
racists - to be the rallying point for the 
Big Ride for Palestine. So what did the 
PSC demand? They asked the council 
not to withdraw support for the IHRA, 
but to add a ‘free speech’ clause! That 
is like asking the British National Party 
to undertake not to discriminate against 
anyone! The whole point of the IHRA 
is that it was intended to prevent free 
speech. 

As I tried to stress, although the 


battle against the IHRA has been lost for 
the time being in local government, it is 
very much a live issue in universities. 
To abandon the fight against it - and I 
hope that Jonathan Rosenhead’s views 
do not represent those of the JVL - is 
irresponsible and nothing short of 
political cowardice. Some universities 
have adopted it and some have not. 
Given that the lecturers’ University and 
College Union is the only trade union to 
oppose the IHRA, there is a good basis 
for an alliance between students and 
academics. I suggested that the PSC 
call a demonstration on the campuses of 
any university which adopts the IHRA 
and that in the meantime it sets in train a 
campaign with academics and students. 
But for the PSC/Socialist Action the 
IHRA 1s no longer a priority. 

What is clear is that all the trade 
union representatives on Labour’s 
national executive voted for the IHRA. 
So what this is really about is the 
executive not wishing to challenge the 
union leaders. This too is in line with 
Socialist Action’s ‘strategy’ of sweet- 
talking union bureaucrats rather than 
politically challenging them. Essentially 
the union leaders, craving respectability, 
sought to solve the ‘anti-Semitism 
crisis’ by caving in to every demand 
of the Zionist Board of Deputies. They 
supported the IHRA despite the fact 
that it impinges on the rights of their 
own members - such as Stan Keable, 
who was sacked by Hammersmith and 
Fulham council simply for speaking his 
mind on a demonstration. They did so 
despite their own pro-Palestinian policy 
- including support for BDS, which the 
ITHRA deems ‘anti-Semitic’. 

At the PSC trade union conference 
last October, I was asked to leave, 
because I was handing out leaflets on 
the IHRA, because PSC director Ben 
Jamal had written to Brighton and Hove 
PSC stating that the IHRA could not be 
included as part of the agenda. 

On a positive note, an emergency 
motion was passed, committing the PSC 
to resist the new Tory government’s 
proposals to make BDS illegal in the 
public and statutory sector. That was 
made clear when it was announced 
that the PSC had already taken part in 
a meeting of 35 unnamed organisations 
because of the threat to freedom of 
speech. But my fear is that, given the 
leadership’s attitude, any campaign the 
PSC is involved in is destined to fail. 

I made the point that the main thrust 
of our opposition should not be on the 
grounds of free speech, but on the threat 
to international solidarity. Under such 
proposals not only would the boycott 
of apartheid South Africa have been 
illegal, but so too would the Jewish 
boycott of Nazi Germany - this is the 
best answer to the Zionist charge of 





‘anti-Semitism’, by the way. 

In 1933 all over the world Jews 
and others began a massive boycott 
campaign against Germany. Without 
doubt it made the Nazis worried, 
as Germany had an_ export-driven 
economy and the boycott was hitting 
it hard. However, the Zionists refused 
to support it and instead negotiated a 
trade agreement - Ha’avara - with the 
Nazis, whose purpose was to destroy 
the boycott (in which it succeeded). 
This is the basis of the - quite correct 
- allegation that Zionism collaborated 
with the Nazis. Ben Soffa’s fatuous 
point that the boycott of Nazi Germany 
was not about council investment 1s 
wrong. In the 30s the demand was that 
everyone, including public institutions, 
should refrain from buying German 
goods. The parallels with Israel could 
not be more exact. 


Two states 


There was one surprise in the elections. 
The long-standing (but otherwise 
unknown) campaigns officer, Steve 
Bell, was ousted by activist Adie 
Mormech. I suspect that Adie will either 
be incorporated into the overall culture 
or left stranded. 

As for the motions, the one on 
opposition to Zionism proposed by 
Maoists was not taken because the 
mover was not present - which is a 
pity, since it would have made for an 
interesting debate! But the most absurd 
motion on the agenda, which was in 
the end remitted to the executive, came 
from Camden PSC and Sabby Sagall. 
It seriously proposed adopting the 
definition of anti-Semitism from the 
Zionist thug group otherwise known as 
the Community Security Trust. 

I also proposed a motion on 
opposition to two states. It should be 
clear today, with Israel about to annex 
much of the West Bank (having been 
given the green light by Trump), that 
any ‘two-state solution’ is dead (if it 
was ever alive, which is doubtful). 
The response from the executive was 
that it is for the Palestinians, not us, to 
decide. What this means in practice is 
concealing the PSC’s tacit support for 
two states, using the Palestinians as its 
firewall. In reality it is absolutely clear 
that Palestinian opinion has swung 
decisively against two states. Only the 
Quisling administration of Mahmoud 
Abbas still supports it (in theory 
anyway). 

But in any case the job of a solidarity 
organisation is different from that of a 
national liberation movement (which 
unfortunately the Palestinians do 
not possess). Our job as a solidarity 
organisation is to persuade people and 
organisations to support the Palestinians 
and oppose Zionism. However, the first 


An exercise in futility 


For the leadership of the Palestine Solidarity Campaign it as though the last four years of ‘anti-Semitism’ 
smears and the defeat of J ray Corbyn had not i a amy Greenstein reports on the AGM 


O 


question people ask us is, what is the 
ideal solution, what are we aiming for? 

Given a situation where there is 
today one greater Israel, the goal of 
one state, where everyone has equal 
political, religious and civil mghts, 
seems obvious. But to the PSC, which 
is trying to accommodate trade unions 
wishing to both support the Palestinians 
and not fall out with the Zionists, two 
states is critical. 

The point I made in introducing 
the resolution is that two states is 
an apartheid solution. Can anyone 
imagine the anti-apartheid movement 
supporting two states - one for whites 
and one for blacks - 30 years ago? Yet 
that is effectively the position of the 
PSC. It is no wonder that it rejects any 
mention of the word, ‘Zionism’ - that 
might force it to conclude that the Israeli 
state is illegitimate. Instead support for 
the two-state solution means that the 
PSC can call Israel ‘apartheid’ without 
specifying what that means in terms of 
the replacement (if any) of the Zionist 
State. 

It seems to me that the PSC AGM 
is an exercise in futility. It is pointless 
because there is no serious debate on 
the annual report and plan, which is 
always nodded through, and there is 
no mechanism for amending it. The 
PSC executive is the nearest thing to 
a self-perpetuating oligarchy. In order 
to keep control the leadership wants 
an organisation which says nothing 
politically and has a sterile, sloganistic 
political culture. PSC has been largely 
absent from the many debates over 
Palestine and Zionism in Britain over 
the years, because it has little or nothing 
to say. 

The question which I asked at the 
AGM remains unanswered: namely 
what is the purpose of the PSC? 
Presumably not merely to educate 
and inform British people and win 
the labour movement to its side, but 
to translate that support into political 
effectiveness. Yet today there is not one 
MP, bar Corbyn himself, who 1s a patron 
of PSC. There are no MPs willing to 
support BDS openly. The one MP who 
was prepared to stand up and oppose 
Zionism was abandoned and received 
no support from the PSC. 

When the PSC decided to abstain 
from the ‘anti-Semitism’ witch-hunt 
and to say nothing about the attacks of 
the Zionists on Corbyn, it demonstrated 
how purposeless the organisation is. 
Corbyn is the most pro-Palestinian 
leader any major political party has ever 
had and it was inevitable that he would 
be the victim of a Zionist ambush. It was 
the duty of PSC to speak out against the 
Zionist dirty tricks brigade. Instead they 
said nothing. 

In a letter to Brighton and Hove 
PSC, Ben Jamal stated that it had been 
decided not to offer support in individual 
“disciplinary cases”, but the expulsions 
of Jackie Walker, Marc Wadsworth and 
myself were not “disciplinary” - they 
were political. The same goes for the 
suspension and expulsion of hundreds 
of others. Even when Electronic 
Intifada journalist Asa Winstanley 
was suspended by Labour for having 
written things considered offensive 
by the Jewish Labour Movement, the 
PSC executive and their officers said 
nothing - not even about the spiteful and 
vindictive decision to deny him a press 
pass to the Labour conference. 

If I was in the Zionist Federation, I 
would go down on my hands and knees 
and give thanks that such a major pro- 
Palestine grouping is so supine and 
timid @ 
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UK vs Team 2/ 


Brexit might have happened, writes Eddie Ford, but it will be far from plain sailing when it comes to 


trade talks, Northern Ireland and Scotland 


y the time you read this, Brexit 
34 will have happened - though, 

of course, there will be a 
‘standstill’ transition period until the 
end of the year. 

Alas, on Brexit Day itself - Friday 
January 29 (or national liberation day 
if you are so inclined) - there will be 
no Big Ben chiming down to 11pm, or 
even an emblematic lowering of the 
EU flag from Westminster flagpoles, 
but at least you will have a countdown 
clock projected onto the walls of 
Nol0 Downing Street. Not only that: 
around three million commemorative 
50p coins, with the words “peace, 
prosperity and friendship with all 
nations’, will come into circulation. 
Naturally, new stamps marking the 
occasion are now in the pipeline and 
Nigel Farage will be hosting the party 
of the century in Parliament Square, 
with Brexiters encouraged to go in 
fancy dress. Possibly even better, 
the Conservative Party has launched 
a range of merchandise, bearing the 
words, “Got Brexit done”. Among 
the many tempting items is a £12 tea 
towel, displaying the slogan above an 
image of Boris Johnson flanked by a 
union flag and Britannia-style shield.! 

Perhaps more seriously, British 
diplomats are now locked out of 
Brussels’s internal databases and 
denied access to the diplomatic cables 
from 139 EU delegations dotted 
around the world. For now, the 
great switch-off will only affect EU 
internal communications, as the UK 
will continue to have access to the 
EU crime-fighting databases under 
the terms of the transition period. 
But EU diplomats have received 
stern warnings to make sure that no 
British official is accidentally left on a 
classified mailing list and IT workers 
are working hard to update hundreds 
of webpages referring to the UK - 
which will now appear in a grey or 
beige colour on EU online maps, like 
Switzerland and Norway. 

And, of course, at the European 
parliament visitors’ centre, miniature 
models of British MEPs are to be 
removed from the mock-ups of the 
parliamentary chamber - end of an 
era. 


Totemic 


Last week, when formally signing 
the EU withdrawal agreement, Boris 
Johnson described it as a “fantastic 
moment” and expressed the hope 
that years of “argument and division” 
were coming to an end. This seems 
extremely unlikely, as does getting a 
trade deal with both the EU and the 
US by the end of the year - it will be 
far from plain sailing. A price will 
have to be paid. 

Bringing us down to earth, Leo 
Varadkar - the Irish taoiseach, who is 
facing a general election on February 
8 - unarguably pointed out that the EU 
would have the upper hand in the post- 
Brexit trade talks, which formally 
begin on March 3, presenting a near 
impossible 10-month deadline to 
avoid a hard, no-deal Brexit. Yes, it 
is the return of the cliff edge. Indeed, 
a leaked internal document from 
the EU seen by The Guardian notes 
that, without a deal by the end of 
December, there will be a “cliff edge” 
in many areas and “no return to the 
status quo”’. 

Speaking in Dublin about the trade 
talks, Varadkar told the BBC that the 
UK “has yet come to terms with the 





Not the end of conflict and division 


fact it’s now a small country”, when 
“the reality of the situation is that 
the European Union is a union of 27 
member-states”, whilst “the UK 1s 
only one country”. Given that the EU 
has a population of 450 million people 
compared to Britain’s 60 million, the 
taoiseach quipped, “if these were two 
teams up against each other playing 
football” - then “who do you think 
has the stronger team?” Varadkar also 
warned that leverage over the financial 
industry, where Britain has a desperate 
need to access Europe’s financial 
markets, could be used to extract 
concessions on fishing - a totemic 
issue for both Britain and the EU. 
Similarly, Michel Barnier, still the 
EU’s chief negotiator - speaking at a 
joint press conference with Varadkar - 
stated that “team 27” will give the UK 
a stark challenge in the next phase of 
Brexit negotiations, as the bloc would 
continue to protect members’ interests. 
Apart from the contentious issue of 
access to fishing waters, the biggest 
obstacle to overcome will be the EU’s 
demand for a “level playing field’. 
Putting the cat amongst the pigeons, 
chancellor Sajid Javid has stated that at 
the end of the transition period there will 
be no alignment with the EU - the UK 


will diverge on rules and regulations, 
and will not be in either the customs 
union or the single market. No longer 
a rule-taker, but a free, independent 
nation - or so the Brexiteers imagine. 
Ominously for Javid and_ Boris 
Johnson, a source close to a senior EU 
official said the bloc “will not budge” 
on the issue of the “level playing field” 
- they “might have a conversation” 
about how to keep to a minimum level 
of standards, but “will not move on the 
need to have them”. They will not allow 
a race to the bottom. 

The big problem for Britain, 
however, is that the EU does not have a 
zero-tariff, zero-quota, traditional free- 
trade agreement with any country in 
the world - so why is Britain going to 
be any different? Quite understandably 
from its own point of view, Brussels 
is demanding guarantees that the UK 
will not steal an unfair competitive 
advantage - so far the bloc has staked 
out an uncompromising position that the 
existing fisheries arrangements should 
largely continue. Exactly how Britain 
gets out of Europe without leaving an 
EU-sized hole in the economy is yet 
to be explained. The fact that Boris 
Johnson is expected to give a speech 
soon spelling out the British negotiating 


position hardly fills you with faith. 

Barnier also said, during a speech 
at Queen’s University in Belfast, 
that the EU would “closely monitor” 
implementation of the Northern 
Ireland protocol - reminding the 
British government that it agreed to 
a “system of reinforced checks and 
controls” for goods crossing between 
Northern Ireland and Great Britain: 
the text of the agreement is “very 
precise” on this, he declared. The 
UK must now “respect” the Brexit 
treaty text “in all dimensions”. It may 
be all very regrettable, he said, but 
it was the UK’s decision to quit the 
single market and customs union that 
“makes checks indispensable” - there 
will be a border down the Irish Sea. 

Of course, this directly contradicts 
everything Johnson has said - at one 
point he told supporters in Northern 
Ireland that they could put any new 
paperwork “‘in the bin’, because there 
would be “no forms, no checks, no 
barriers of any kind” on goods coming 
from the British mainland. Last week 
he repeated the claim, telling Sir 
Jeffrey Donaldson, the Democratic 
Unionist Party leader in the House of 
Commons, that it was “emphatically” 
the case there would be unfettered trade 
in either direction. An ungenerous 
person might call this a lie. 

Johnson’s seemingly unfounded 
claims have led to confusion 
and frustration among business 
leaders in the statelet. The 
Freight Transport Association 
has warned that the supposedly 
“straightforward” paperwork that 
would be needed post-Brexit involves 
a complex form with more than 30 
questions - the consequences of which 
have not been “well explained” to the 
British people. Goods going in the 
other direction must be accompanied 
by customs declarations forms with 
“phytosanitary checks on food products 
and live animals” - there is absolutely 
“no possibility” for frictionless trade 
between the EU and UK under the 
terms of the deal negotiated by Boris 
Johnson, according to the FTA. 

Showing that trouble lies 
ahead, Pascal Canfin - a French 
MEP who chairs the European 
parliament’s environment committee 
- said it would be economically 
and politically “absurd” to allow 
the UK tariff-free and quota-free 
access to markets without ensuring 
it signed up to core EU standards 
on environmental protection, the 
climate emergency, workers’ rights 
and state aid. Otherwise that would 
mean “we would give more power 
to the UK than any member-state” 
- full access and divergence, clearly 
a complete nonsense. According to 
Canfin, a member of an influential 
MEPs “contact group” that will 
monitor Brexit trade talks, any deal 
that failed to uphold “core” standards 
would be rejected across the bloc - 
which should serve as a wake-up call 
to Britain. 

Whether it actually does or not 
is an entirely different question, 
needless to say. Tory ministers have 
been giving out mixed messages 
on alignment and the ‘level playing 
field’. In separate TV interviews 
over the weekend, Brexit secretary 
Stephen Barclay said the UK 
“will not diverge for the sake of 
diverging” - echoing previous 
comments by the Confederation of 
British Industry about divergence 


not being an “obligation” - while the 
home secretary, Priti Patel, bluntly 
said ,“We will be diverging”. Over 
the next few months, the British 
government will be pulled in all sorts 
of different directions. 


Brutal 


At Davos recently, the Trump 
administration flexed its muscles as 
the world hegemon - giving Britain 
a brutal lesson in realpolitik. We are 
big, you are really small and at the 
end of the day we do not need you. 
Responding to British proposals for 
a digital tax on US tech giants, Steve 
Mnuchin, the US treasury secretary, 
demanded that the British and Italians 
drop their plans or face the full wrath 
of the White House - ie, retaliatory 
trade sanctions. 

Mnuchin went on to tell the Wall 
Street Journal that Britain should 
take note of what happened to France 
over its plans for a digital tax, which 
effectively singles out Facebook, 
Google and Silicon Valley for 
“discriminatory treatment” - or equal 
and fair treatment, depending on how 
you look at it. Under intense pressure 
from the US government - and faced 
with sanctions on Gallic symbols, 
such as wine, cheese and handbags 
- French president Emmanuel 
Macron buckled, suspending the 
plan until the end of the year, as talks 
continue. Paris, of course, billed 
this as a “truce” - but to everyone 
it was a humiliating climbdown. 
As for Boris Johnson, he included 
the digital services tax in the Tory 
manifesto despite opposition from 
some in his own cabinet and assorted 
free-market analysts, who regarded 
it as “dodgy economics” - nothing 
must interfere with the market. Nor 
do we know how Trump will react 
to Johnson half-blocking him over 
Huawei - while the prime minister 
officially designated the Chinese 
company a “high-risk vendor’, he is 
still allowing it restricted access to 
the new 5G and super-fast broadband 
networks. 

But perhaps there could be trouble 
stored up for the EU bureaucracy as 
well - at least if we believe the Tory 
MEP, Daniel Hannan. He said that 
he expected at least three countries 
to follow Britain out of the EU as a 
result of “some economic shock” or 
a Brexit-style referendum.” At the 
moment, he would put his money on 
the Netherlands - with a “nod in the 
direction” of Denmark and possibly 
Italy too, if the European economy 
takes a turn for the worse. And that 
could indeed happen, especially with 
Donald Trump launching trade wars 
everywhere (plus maybe a hot war of 
some description against Iran). 

Actually, in the scenario envisaged 
by Hannan, it is more likely that a 
Hungary or Poland would flake away, 
as they are not economically strong. 
Denmark and the Netherlands, on the 
other hand, are stable countries locked 
into the German economy - providing 
them a cushion in hard times. But it 
could be the case that Italy is the weak 
link in the chain @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
Notes 


1. Snap them up quickly at https://shop. 
conservatives.com. 

2. www.express.co.uk/news/uk/1233368/brexit- 
news-eu-boris-johnson-deal-trade-talks-italexit- 
netherlands-daniel-hannan-spt. 
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The wealth of nations 


Michael Roberts examines the controversies about using gross domestic product as a measure 


t the recent 2020 conference 
A of the Allied Social Science 

Association (ASSA) there was 
a session on whether gross domestic 
product (GDP) - the ubiquitous 
measure of national output - was 
adequate as a gauge of “well-being 
or social welfare”. Various proposals 
have been put forward for attempting 
to measure social welfare, including 
‘dashboards’ of economic and social 
indicators, as well as approaches that 
are more explicitly tied to economic 
theory. The US Bureau of Economic 
Analysis (BEA) initiated a discussion 
at ASSA to consider the pros and cons 
of alternative approaches. 

GDP is the basic mainstream 
measure of a country’s level of 
output and even prosperity. It is a 
monetary measure' of the market 
value of all the final goods? and 
services produced in a specific time 
period. The measure goes back to the 
earliest of days of classical political 
economy, with William Petty putting 
forward the basic concept in the 17th 
century. The modern version was first 
developed by Simon Kuznets in 1934 
to measure the national output of the 
US. 

There are three ways to measure 
GDP. The first is the production 
approach, which sums up the outputs 
of every enterprise. The second is the 
expenditure approach, based on all 
the purchases made; and third is the 
income approach, which takes into 
account all the incomes received by 
producers. 

These three different approaches 
broadly match the three main schools 
of economic thought. The production 
approach has an affinity with the 
neoclassical school, which — sees 
national output as the sum of all micro- 
agents’ production. The expenditure 
approach has been adopted by the 
Keynesian school, which looks 
at investment, consumption and 
saving at a ‘macro level’ to measure 
‘effective demand’. The income 
approach has the closest connection 
to Marxist and classical political 
economy, because it identifies wages 
and profits as the main categories of 
national income and thus exposes 
the class divisions in the distribution 
of GDP; it also identifies the driving 
force for investment and production 
in capitalism: te, profit. 

Ever since the development of 
the GDP concept, multiple observers 
have pointed out the limitations of 
using it as the overarching measure of 
economic and social progress. GDP 
does not account for the distribution 
of income among the residents of 
a country, because it is merely an 
ageregate measure. Neither does it 
measure unpaid housework, the level 
of happiness or well-being. That is 
why there have been various attempts 
to replace GDP with other, ‘broader’ 
measures. 

One recent attack on GDP as a 
measure of national ‘wealth’ or well- 
being has come from Vint Cerf. He 
makes the usual complaint that “the 
measure does not capture the level of 
pro bono work that pervades many 
societies - by homemakers whose 
unpaid labour is an integral part of 
most functional societies, and non- 
profit organisations whose work also 
contributes to the benefit of society”.’ 
He goes on: 


Moreover, GDP does not capture 
the many negative effects of 
some economic activities, such as 
pollution, including carbon dioxide 
and other greenhouse gases. Their 
consequences should be factored 


Not a good measure of welfare, but that was never the intention 


into any measure of economic 
well-being, if we are to accurately 
assess the state of the planet and its 
population. 


And finally he states: “As an average 
measure, GDP also fails to capture 
wealth and income disparities within 
a society, often negatively correlated 
with the health of that society.” 

All this is true. But is that the 
purpose of GDP? At the time of its 
launch, Kuznets specifically warned 
against considering it as a measure of 
‘welfare’ in a society. Vint’s critique, 
echoed by others, fails to recognise 
that the value (or wealth) that modern 
economics wants to measure is the 
‘market value’ of national output, 
not the welfare of labour, women and 
children. Capitalism has no direct 
interest in measuring that and GDP 
has a specific purpose for capital, not 
labour. 

Household work provides a 
massive contribution to the welfare of 
communities. And it delivers unpaid 
labour to sustain labour-power in 
work for capitalist enterprises. But, 
because it is not a cost for capital, it 
does not need to be included in GDP. 
Similarly, the grotesque (and rising) 
inequalities of income and wealth 
that exist within most countries 1s 
not a relevant factor for capitalist 
investment and production and so 
again does not need to be included. 
Finally, the ‘externalities’ of capitalist 
production - eg, diseases, industrial 
accidents, pollution and _ climate 
change - are not immediate costs to 
the profitability of capital (private 
ownership of production). Indeed, if 
these ingredients were included in a 
revised measure of national ‘value’, 
they would become _ confusing 
obstacles to measuring properly the 
‘health’ of capitalist production in a 
country. And that is what matters in 
capitalism: having good measures 
of accumulation for policy decisions 
by capitalist enterprises, as well as 
government and monetary authorities. 


Marxist theory 


Of course, even within that paradigm, 
the GDP measure has its faults. 
Diane Coyle is one economist that 
has criticised strongly GDP as a 
sufficiently accurate measure of 
production and investment. She argues 
that it does not capture changes in 


investment that involve ‘intangibles’ 
and innovation.* In other words, 
national output and _ productivity 
growth may be much higher than GDP 
exposes. However, even here, the 
argument that the failure to measure 
intangibles explains the productivity 
puzzle (low productivity growth) is 
not convincing.° 

Mariana Mazzucato got a lot 
of traction out of her recent book, 
The value of everything, where she 
complains that in GDP finance is 
regarded as productive, when it is 
really an ‘extractive’ sector, and 
government investment is not given 
the ‘utility’ 1t deserves in GDP. But 
this is to misunderstand the law of 
value. Under capitalism, production 
of commodities (things and services) 
are sold to obtain profit. Commodities 
must have use value (ie, be useful in 
some way), but they must also have 
exchange value (be sold for profit). 
GDP is biased as a measure of value 
created in an economy for that good 
reason. 

For Marxist analysis, there are 
many issues with using GDP. National 
output in Marxist terms is C+V+S. 
C is constant capital (raw materials, 
intermediate products used up in 
production, plus the depreciation of 
machinery, etc). V is variable capital 
(wages spent on the labour force), 
while S is surplus value (the profits 
made on sales of the commodities 
produced). In theory, GDP data can 
be converted into these Marxist 
categories, because in an economy 
total prices of all goods in aggregate 
must equal total values in labour time, 
even though that equality will not 
exist in sectors of the economy. 

The practical complexities 
of turning GDP, as measured by 
government statistics in national 
accounts, into the Marxist formulae 
have been comprehensively explained 
in works like Measuring the wealth of 
nations by Anwar Shaikh and Ahmet 
Tonak. But, when it comes to the world 
economy and the transfer of value 
between countries and companies 
globally, GDP is inadequate and 
misleading. As John Smith has pointed 
out, “it is impossible to analyse the 
global economy without using data 
on GDP and trade, yet every time 
we uncritically cite this data we 
open the door to the core fallacies of 
neoclassical economics which these 





data project”.° The key concept within 
GDP is ‘value added’ by ‘agents of 
production’, but that means GDP does 
not expose value that is transferred 
or redistributed between countries or 
companies as a result of competition 
in markets. 

Just as more technologically 
advanced companies get a transfer of 
value from less advanced companies 
through competition on the market 
(Marx’s transformation of values into 
prices of production), so imperialist 
countries get a transfer of value 
from peripheral countries through 
the unequal exchange of value in 
international trade and _ through 
transfer pricing within companies. 
GDP does not capture that. However, 
recent Marxist research has made 
progress in measuring this transfer 
in the imperialist countries.’ These 
suggest that the GDP of the major 
capitalist economies is exaggerated 
by transfers of value through 
international trade and multinational 
pricing equivalent to 3%-5% of GDP 
every year. 

Then there is the issue of 
productive and unproductive labour 
- something that Mazzucato took 
up, but in a misleading way. She 
argues that the government sector 
creates value, but that is because she 
considers only use-value and does 
not recognise the dual character 
of value under capitalism, where 
profit through exploitation is value. 
Marxist value theory maintains 
that many sectors and people are 
supposedly generating value added, 
but are really engaged in non- 
productive activities like finance 
and administration that produce no 
value at all. And, for capital, that 
includes the government sector: 
it may be necessary, but it is not 
value-creating for capital. 

As Marx put it, 


Only the narrow-minded bourgeois, 
who regards the capitalist form of 
production as its absolute form, 
hence as the sole natural form 
of production, can confuse the 
question of what are productive 
labour and productive workers 
from the standpoint of capital 
with the question of what 
productive labour is in general, 
and can therefore be satisfied 
with the tautological answer 


that all that labour is productive 
which produces, which results 
in a product, or any kind of use 
value, which has any result at 
all.” 


For the neoclassical theory, any labour 
whose outcome can secure remuneration 
in the market is considered productive 
and contributes to the creation of new 
value. Thus, not only activities in 
the sphere of commodity circulation, 
but also those aimed at maintaining 
and reproducing the social order, are 
considered to produce new values and 
increase the level of prosperity and 
wealth of an economy. 

In contrast, as Shaikh and Tonak 
explain, 


Economists of the classical 
political economy tradition pay 
particular attention to the fact 
that the non-production sectors 
of trade and finance as well as 
government in order to perform 
their socially useful functions 
employ labour and other inputs 
while at the same time their capital 
stock depreciates; such expenses 
are drawn out from the surplus 
generated by the productive 
sectors of the economy.’ 
Or, as Lefteris Tsoulfidis and 
Persefoni Tsaliki put it, 


The main problem with orthodox 
national accounts 1s that they present 
many activities as ‘production’ while 
they should be portrayed as ‘social 
consumption’. As the ‘personal 
consumption’ sphere contributes 
to the reproduction of individuals 
in a capitalist society, the non- 
productive activities, such as 
trade, financial services or private 
security, in turn contribute to the 
reproduction and development of 
the capitalist system; however, 
their necessity does not negate the 
fact that as the total consumption 
(personal and social) increases, 
the part of surplus destined for the 
accumulation of capital is reduced 
and by extent the social wealth 
diminishes.'° 


So measuring the relative expansion 
of productive and unproductive 
activities is crucial to gauging the 
growth potential of the capitalist 
economy, because only investment 
in productive sectors can sustain 
expansion under capitalism. Indeed, 
a rising share of unproductive activity 
will exert a downward effect on the 
profitability of capital over time. 

Again, this is an area where 
Marxist research has made strides in 
terms of measurement. 


Michael Roberts blogs at https:// 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com. 
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Proud I[rotskyists 


Sylvia Riley Winter at the bookshop, politics and poverty: St Ann’s in the 1960s 
Five Leaves Publications, 2019, pp147, £7.99 











Winter at the 





inter at the bookshop 
is a warm-hearted and 
amusing book about 


Trotskyist groupings in working 
class Nottingham (apparently called 
‘Trottingham’ in the 1960s, because 
it had so many Trotskyists). It is in 
turn funny, sad and heroic, full of 
persons and incidents from the left. 

Author Sylvia Riley describes 
a time of youthful enthusiasm, of 
putting out leaflets on stencils (if 
you are not old enough to remember 
stencils, ask a comrade over 65), 
of being woken at 3 in the morning 
because something extraordinary has 
happened and a leaflet has to go out 
to the working class immediately. In 
the process Ms Riley makes some 
trenchant remarks about life in 
Britain in the 1960s - in some ways a 
more innocent era, but oddly a time 
which seems eerily familiar. 

‘Trotsky’s other son’, the first short 
chapter, takes us into the bookshop 
run by the irascible Pat Jordan. Pat 
had been in the Communist Party 
“until the cataclysmic year of 1956 
and that year his wife ran off with 
Rod” (p13) - who, it is explained, 
was “one of the comrades who also 
left the party.” His bookshop was a 
hub of community politics and that 
was where the stencil duplicator was. 
For years it churned out documents, 
political statements and a weekly 
news sheet. 


[Pat] had the kind of personal 
hatred of priests and dogma that 
only a lapsed Catholic can aspire 
to .... When the church carol- 
singers had their collection stolen, 
he rubbed his hands _ together. 
“One in the eye for Baby Jesus,” 
he gloated nastily (p14). 


He had a succession of young 
women come to the bookshop - 
ostensibly to do some cleaning. 
“Bonnie’s cleaning the kitchen,” he 
said to Sylvia Riley one day. “She’s 
changing everything!” To which 
Ms Riley replied: “Well, you’re a 
Marxist. You can cope with that” 
(p142). 

A shifting group of oddbods 
moved in and out - it appears that 
Riley lived there from the time she 
was a teenager. Some of the details of 
daily life in and around the bookshop 
are wonderfully evocative: 


For breakfast we all ate ice 
creams from a van, even in the 
winter. Breakfasting from a tub 


of splintery ice with lashings of 
butterscotch was much 
better than being at boring 
old home, eating boring 
old cereal before rushing 
off to boring old work (p9). 


Pat enchanted the children 
who found their way to the 
bookshop. Especially in the 
hours between school and 
their parents coming home, he 
regaled them with stories like 
that of Trotsky’s ‘other son’. 
Not the one who was “murdered 
by Stalinists, as he lay in a Paris 
hospital” (p11), but the one who 
ran off to join a circus, who trained 
Mitzi, the dappled horse, to dance 
and curtsey (the circus performers 
were eventually sent to the salt 
mines for misleading the masses). 
And the one who, on his deathbed, 
had a conversion to Trotskyism. 
(The author says her faith in Pat’s 
stories disappeared after that.) At 
other times he was telling adults: 
“As Marxists ... we must recognise 
... that nothing stood still ... you have 
to build upon shifting sands, because 
that is the only kind there is.” 

The other chapters in the book 
demonstrate - in no particular order 
and without much explanation - 
vignettes from the life of Pat (and 
the bookshop). 


Political groups 

Pat set up the International Group 
in 1962. The IG met every month, 
and the members (the bookshop’s 
denizens) were the lifeblood of the 
local Trotskyist movement. Pat had 
a hankering to be part of the Fourth 
International. As the writer explains, 


It meant a great deal to him to be 
aligned with the organisation set 
up by Trotsky [who] advocated the 
theory of permanent revolution, 
which was ongoing till the end 
of time ... Like war in heaven, it 
never ceased. You stopped the 
struggle only when you dropped 
dead (p15). 


Most of his political work was 
focused on becoming part of the 
Fourth International, although there 
already existed a British affiliate at 
the time (see below). 

As for the Vietnam war, “Our 
lives were consumed by the struggle 
against this brutality. It didn’t look 
like war: it looked like an ongoing 


massacre” (p23). Exactly. Riley 
writes: 
One demo ... I remember well ... 


We rushed to Victoria Station to 
catch the London train. “We’re 
going to the big demo against the 
Vietnam war” ... the ticket officer 
rang down to the platform to ask 
them to hold the train ... When we 
reached the platform - “Here they 
are!” - the uniformed staff broke 
into applause ... We hung from the 
window waving ... and the porters 
and staff waved back and cheered. 


Ms Riley goes on: “I could cry when 
I think what has happened to our 
darling old railways. They served the 
British nation ... and travellers came 
before profit” (p33). 

In the Labour Party chapter, 
Riley comments that, although they 
were called Trotskyites (“the ‘ites’ 
revealed the hostility” by those in 
power, she notes), she and her friends 


from the bookshop canvassed for the 
Labour Party: 


We felt it was important to have a 
Labour rather than a Conservative 
administration - it made a 
difference to working people. Of 
course, eventually... the Labour 
Party stopped winning elections. 
And, the more difficulties it got 
into, the more it witch-hunted 


(p48). 


Her description of a Labour 
conference she attended ends as 
follows: 


Labour conferences were not the 
manicured PR events they later 
became ... they were fierce ... 
Some delegates had been waiting 
a year to verbally savage certain 
MPs ... The MP for Grimsby, 
Austin Mitchell, reputedly sent 
a holiday postcard back to his 
constituency: “Wish you were 
here. The blood’s lovely” (p56)’ 


Because she was unsure of her ability 
to speak before a group of fellow 
workers in the then Union of Post 
Office Workers, Pat advises her: 
“Yes, you must go. You'll find it 
easy. Just talk to them ... They learn 
in struggle ... they no longer feel the 
passive plaything of ongoing forces. 
They have at least some control over 
their lives” (p63). 

On the other hand, there were 
those like Ellis Hillman - a “nice little 
man ... who ... as well as being in the 
Fourth International (and) a Labour 
councillor [was] a member of the Flat 
Earth Society” (p71). 

After several years of discussion, it 
was agreed by the Fourth International 
in Brussels that the IG should merge 
with the Revolutionary Socialist 
League - the official representative of 
the Fourth International - to become 
the International Marxist Group. 
So Pat’s lifelong desire was finally 
achieved. 

The splits in the Trotskyist 
movement are also delineated, 
starting with the Pabloites. Riley 
describes how the RSL - later known 
as the Militant Tendency - gained 
control of Liverpool council. She 
comments: “Then they were 
expelled from the Labour Party. This 
is what their loyalty achieved. There 
were no more loyal members of the 
Labour Party than Militant” (p72). 

Relations between the different 
groups were often fractious. After 
one rather “rancid interchange of 
documents”, Pat snarls: “They’ll be 
with us on the barricades sure enough 
- those bastards will be right behind 
us, stabbing us in the back” (p72). 

Other personages on 
the left have short, pithy 


called ‘Early days - London 
demos’, we learn that “Tony 
Cliff was a househusband ... he 
stayed home and wrote documents 
and looked after the baby... he made 
us a spaghetti Bolognese before we 
left” (p31). We hear later of comrade 
Cliff - but nothing whatsoever about 
his politics. 

But comrade Cliff did not make 
it to a particular summer school. 
He was on holiday in Israel and 
was “detained at the border, by 


Tariq Ali in 1975: “wonderful 
name” and a “wonderful guy” 


Israeli military authorities, wanting 
to register his children for national 
service, although they were quite 
small and living in London” (p75). 
Isaac Deutscher came to speak to 
this summer school and commented: 
“T’m a fan of Trotsky, but I don’t like 
Trotskyists.” Fortunately, everybody 
laughed (p75). Then there was Tariq 
Ali, who had a “wonderful name” 
and was a “wonderful guy” (p144). 

Ms Riley describes the planning 
of a new board game, based on 
Snakes and Ladders, called The 
Struggle: “You have just read the 
Communist manifesto and you now 
have your feet firmly on the road 
to socialism. You can move up to 
the next area of struggle’; “You 
have failed to support your union’s 
heroic industrial action. Go back to 
the beginning.” Finally there could 
be: “Well done! You have achieved 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Welcome to the Workers’ Paradise.” 
Or, alternatively: “You will make 
your fortune marketing this board 
game and will abandon fighting for 
the revolution” (pp120-21). 

The last chapter, entitled ‘The 
split’, tells of troubles within 
the Trotskyist movement = in 
“Trottingham”. And yet, as Sylvia 
Riley writes, “... perhaps it should 
be seen as part of the natural world, 
for a seed splits as it has to, in order 
to disperse” (p146). We are also 
told that Pat worked for the Fourth 
International until his “spectacular 
fall from grace” - unexplained 
further. 

Many more incidents and people 
weave in and out with very little 
explanation and absolutely no follow- 
through. On the other hand, Winter at 
the bookshop 1s easy and great fun to 
read and, in the process, the reader 
gains some kind of insight into 
what life was like in the Trotskyist 
movement in 1960s Britain @ 

Gaby Rubin 



















characterisations. In the chapter if 
a 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


™ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


—@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


M@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—@ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 
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Does the 
‘left’ include 


Sinn Fein and 
the Greens? 





In the balance 


James Harvey looks at the contenders for next month’s Irish general election and the possible coalitions 


ith just over a week to go 
to polling day on February 
8, the outcome of the Irish 


election campaign still remains in the 
balance. 

The latest opinion polls record gains 
for Fianna Fail and Sinn Féin, whilst 
Fine Gael has slumped to its lowest 
ratings since Leo Varadkar, the outgoing 
taoiseach, became party leader in 2017.! 
Other significant, if slight, movements 
detected by the polls are a small decline 
in support for independent candidates 
and Labour, and marginal gains for 
the Greens and the Social Democrats. 
The main left alliance, Solidarity- 
People Before Profit (PBP), remains 
unchanged. Thus Fianna Fail are in 
the lead with 26%, followed closely by 
Fine Gael on 23% with Sinn Féin on 
19%: the Independents stand at 14%, 
followed by the Greens on 8%, Labour 
on 4%, the Social Democrats on 3% and 
Solidarity-PBP on 2%.’ 

These are not just of interest to 
psephological anoraks: if accurately 
reflected at the polls, they would result 
in no party having an overall majority 
and thus produce a period of post- 
election coalition-building. So, because 
the exact configuration of seats remains 
uncertain, much of the campaign so far 
has focussed on who might be potential 
coalition partners and those who must 
be definitely excluded from the list of 
possible suitors. 

It is important to remember that these 
crude electoral calculations and the 
dynamics of an Irish political system are 
shaped by proportional representation.’ 
This has been coupled with a growing 
electoral volatility and a breaking-up of 
the historical party structure, reflecting 
rapid economic and social change since 
the 1970s.* From the late 1980s there 
has not been a single-party government: 
the dominant party in Irish politics 
since the 1930s, Fianna Fail, has had to 
enter coalitions if it wished to govern. 
The declining share of the vote going 
to the two main parties and the growth 
of independents and smaller parties - 
especially in the greater Dublin area, 
where one third of the state’s population 
is concentrated - led many to suggest 
that ‘civil war politics’ had had its day.° 

This view was reinforced by the 
impact of the downfall of the Celtic 
Tiger and the world economic crisis 
in 2008, which resulted in Fianna 
Fail’s electoral collapse in 2011 and 
seemingly confirmed that the mould of 
Irish politics had finally been broken.° 
When combined with popular protests 


are essentially the same.’ This was 
illustrated by the formal ‘confidence 
and supply’ agreement between the two 
parties, resulting from a hung parliament 
following the 2016 general election, 
as well as Varadkar’s suggestion that 
he would be open to a future coalition 
with Fianna Fail.’ Although Fianna Fail 
leader Micheal Martin rejected such 
a grand coalition, the experience of 
the last four years suggests that some 
form of accommodation between the 
two parties for the greater good of Irish 
capitalism is always possible." 

Furthermore, the nature of the 
election campaign itself shows that such 
an outcome would not be unexpected. 
The shape of the campaign has been 
drearily familiar to the electorate, with 
its focus on personalities, percetved 
competence and a host of scarcely 
credible promises on _healthcare, 
housing and violent crime.'' The 
January 27 leaders debate encapsulated 
all of these elements and all of these 
themes, as the seven leaders vied for the 
audience’s attention and attempted to 
land the ‘knockout blow’ so beloved of 
political commentators.'” 

However, amidst the staged debate 
and carefully scripted interjections 
there were two related issues that 
deserve further consideration. One was 
the attitude of the mainstream parties 
towards Sinn Féin; the other the call 
by Richard Boyd-Barrett of Solidarity- 
PBP for a “left government”. !° 
Sinn Fein 
Both Fine Gael and Fianna Fail have 
ruled out any coalition with Sinn Féin, 
arguing that it is not a ‘normal’ party 
and that its continuing connections with 
the Provisional IRA make it unfit as a 
partner in government.'* The rejoinder - 
that it is inconsistent to argue that SF is 
an acceptable party for the government 
at Stormont, but unworthy to sit in a 
Dublin cabinet - is perfectly valid.' 
SF has proven itself to be a reliable 
collaborator with both Dublin and 
London throughout the peace process. 
With such a record over 25 years, it 
has surely earned its place at the top 
table south of the border. SF itself has 
made support for any post-election 
government conditional on an all-party 
forum on reunification and a border poll 
by 2025, despite knowing full well that 
such a precondition would not be met 
by the two main parties."® 

This posturing around the national 
question and Sinn Féin’s suitability 





Paul Murphy: now of Rise 


for government suits both sides quite 
well. The mainstream parties have a 
clear internal enemy that can be utilised 
to frighten their electorate with fears 
that the constitutional order and status 
quo is under threat from dangerous 
revolutionaries, however implausible 
this is in reality: for Fine Gael this 
anti-republican tune is an old, familiar 
refrain, whilst for Fianna Fail it is the 
Shinners’ utopian radicalism that is 
the main target. So it has proven to be 
in this election.'’ For SF these attacks 
reinforce its radical image as a party 
challenging the system and fighting for 
the majority who have not shared in 
the Irish ‘economic miracle’.'* With a 
manifesto that promises large increases 
in public spending and _ increased 
taxation on big companies and the rich, 
the party is laying claim to the ‘radical 
left’ space that Solidarity-PBP hopes to 
occupy. 

Behind this radical rhetoric Sinn 
Féin’s manifesto is one that merely 
seeks to restrain the worst excesses of 
Irish capitalism and mitigate some of the 
more draconian elements of the austerity 
programme, such as the Universal 
Social Charge. The utopian nature of 
such reformist programmes has been 
amply demonstrated historically: as the 
election campaign has shown both Irish, 
and more importantly, international 
capitalism would not tolerate even 
these rather limited taxation and public 
spending proposals. ' Moreover, 
despite the leftist talk of Sinn Féin 
spokespeople, the party’s record 
of working within the confines of 


capitalism and implementing austerity 
in the Six Counties showed what would 
happen if the party got anyway near 
government in Dublin. 


Solidarity-PBP 


The other main contender for the anti- 
establishment left vote is Solidarity- 
People Before Profit.”° This is a loose 
alliance of the Socialist Party (Irsh 
section of the Committee for a Workers’ 
International), the Socialist Workers 
Network (part of the International 
Socialist Tendency) and Rise (Radical, 
Internationalist, Socialist and 
Environmentalist), which is a product 
of the 2019 split in the CWI. 

The alliance’s manifesto is a 
standard set of ‘left’ demands on public 
spending, taxation, nationalisation 
and workers’ rights, combined with 
worthy proposals on other issues, such 
as education, pensions and _ public 
transport.?! However, its manifesto, 
together with its leading slogan, ‘Planet 
before profit: socialism for the 21st 
century’, reflects a strong orientation 
towards potential Green Party voters 
and a somewhat opportunistic hope that 
it ‘can catch the green wave’.” There 
is also a familiar ring to its appeals 
o “elect socialist rebels to the Dail”, 
fight to “ break the FF/FG cycle” and 
campaign for “a left government” 
reflecting both the ‘activist’ tradition 
of the Socialist Workers Network and 
the left social democratic parliamentary 
road of the Socialist Party. 

The limitations of both these 
forms of politics are clear: they point 
not toward the decisive break with 
capitalism through the conscious self- 
organisation and emancipation of 
the working class internationally, but 
rather contain the struggle within the 
political and economic status quo. The 
demand for a “left government” carries 
particular dangers, since the definition 
of ‘the left’ is deliberately vague, 
leaving the door open to an unprincipled 
and opportunistic cooperation with all 
sorts of ‘progressive’ independent TDs 
and the allegedly left Sinn Féin. Paul 
Murphy, a leading member of Rise, left 
the CWI because of his support for such 
“broad grassroots formations” and his 
openness to possible cooperation with 
Sinn Féin and the Greens.” 

Whilst this approach might maintain 
the Solidarity-PBP’s limited base and 
presence in the Dail, it is not only 
unlikely to expand it by very much, 
but it will do nothing to build a real 


Marxist party in Ireland committed to 
the international revolution @ 
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